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LEAGUE OR UNION ? 


RCHBISHOP TEMPLE says this is a war of creeds—like 
A that between Catholicism and Protestantism—a war for 
domination over a new historical epoch. He contends that 
we are on the Side of the Angels and concludes that the way to an 
angelic peace on earth is through an Anglo-American Union. Very 
good, provided we remember that the road to Hell is paved with 
good intentions, while the ascent to Heaven is strait and steep. More- 
over, these medieval creeds were very like those of our modern crusades. 
One creed was a reaction for saving the unity of Christianity by the col- 
lective sanction of the Catholic League and by the coercion of religious 
freedom. The other was a reformation for substituting a unity of 
scientific civilisation through the collective security of the Protestant 
Union and the co-operation of free thinkers. We also ascertain that 
Christianity was divided as to which of these religions was the Side of 
the Angels. Protestantism did not become respectable until Torquemada 
and Tilly had shown that though the devil was the first rebel, he was 
the better gentleman. At first the best heads backed the wrong horse. 
For example, the Spanish Inquisition was praised by the Portuguese 
national poet and humanist philosopher. Camoens was scathing as to 
those “‘stiff-necked steers,’ the Germans, who broke out of Peter’s Fold 
_and aggravated ‘‘ blind error with bloody war ”’ ; and he was scornful 
as to the “ dour English ’”’ who “ lived for sport and grew new kinds of 
Christianity.”” Even so did many of our best minds denounce Russian, 
Italian, German and Spanish revolutionaries who despaired of democ- 
racy and sought a new unity of scientific civilisation. In these as in all 
Wars of Religion the criterion as to which was the Side of the Angels 
has proved to be not a matter of creed, but of conduct. A bad cause 
leads to bad conduct and licentious conduct makes a lost cause. 
Now, the “‘ Prussian New Order ”’ is professedly a crusade for and a 
reconstruction of the European Unity of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Shall we therefore have to renounce any early European unification and 
an eventual World Union because of the fraudulent conversions and 
ferocious cruelties of the Nazis ?. No, Heaven forbid! In that the Nazi 
party have run after strange gods and are exploiting Europe in the 
name of unity through a planned ‘‘ New Order,” which is merely “ the 
good old rule the simple plan,’”’ Providence will exclude them from the 
Promised Land to purge their wicked and perverse generation in the 
wilderness. But, in that the German people believed they were crusading 
for peace and progress, their European unification can be utilised as a 
site for our New Jerusalem. Our war against war owes much to this 
German pioneer corps for doing the dirty work of revolution by clearing 
away dug-in Maginot Lines of national vested interests and dug-out 
mentalities of conservative isolationism. For such clearance work so 
exhausted previous revolutions that reconstruction was never realised. 
That was one reason why the Treaties of Westphalia and Versailles 
failed ; the other being that they favoured one “ religion” unfairly. 
Now that we have a fair field let us have no unfair favour. 
So much for the War of Religion between the Axis Union for a ““ New 
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Order ”’ and the Allied League for a ‘‘ New Deal.” But there are alwaee 
wars within wars, from “‘ World Wars ”’ down to “ wars ’’ of Whitehall. 
And there is a War in Heaven—a war of creeds between a Federal 
Union such as that which Russian and Chinese Social-Revolutionaries 
are successfully defending, and a League unity such as British and 
Americans are deferring until after success. Happily, from such a war 
between Revolution and Evolution, Communism and Capitalism, East 
and West, Civism and Christianity, we have been saved by that strange 
instrument of Providence—Hitler. For the alliance between Russo- 
Chinese and Anglo-American social systems will ensure that, whatever 
contrast there may be between the creeds, the crusade will respect 
principles of conscience and conduct ; also that the pre-war convergence 
of an autocratic Communism towards an anarchic Capitalism will be 
constitutionally co-ordinated in a Confederation of Federations based 
on co-operation and consent. 

Less. serious and less significant, but of considerable concern to 
Anglo-American peace planners, is a minor War of Religion between 
League and Union ; not as above, in the realm of social ideals, but in 
the region of political ideas. This is a war between British “‘ Old 
Believers’ in a pacifist League who assert, rightly, that the League 
never got a real trial and argue, wrongly, that it needs no real reinforce- 
ment, and American prophets of a Union panacea, all too much hon- 
oured in their own country, who assert, rightly, that the Versailles 
League never could have ensured peace and argue, wrongly, that World 
Union could be made by suasion and maintained without secession. 
This is no gulf as in the previous case, but yet a gap that must be bridged 
in the Anglo-American approach to peace. Fortunately, Anglo- 
American alliance in war will now ensure an Anglican creed of comity 
and compromise. Indeed, the fear is rather lest these Christian soldiers 
attempt a unification that is more “ religious ”’ than realistic. 

““ Anglo-American Federal Union ”’ is a manufactured product like 
“spam,” popularised, in England, by the war emergency. If it be 
merely a military measure or a police precaution during a short post- 
war period, well and good. If, however, it is put forward as a provision 
for World peace and a World polity, then it is no good at all. It is not 
practical politics, it derives from war, and, as history has twice shown, 
will dissolve in war. Political science, moreover, teaches that Federalism 
is founded on either force, fraud or freedom. The first means despotic 
government in a forcibly unified ‘‘ New Order ’’—as in' Europe. The 
second means diplomatic government by the deputies of an Empire 
“Union,” with delegates from units, such as peoples or parties—as in 
Asia. The third means democratic government by representatives of 
. some sort of unity, either of race, region, or ruling class. Which last 
excludes a Union of Anglo-American democracies as well as a demo- 
cratic World Union ; because, though there are democratic units in 
both, neither has any democratic unity. An intuitive recognition of this — 
- explains why Anglo-American Union is regarded by many at home and — 
by most abroad as either a subconscious or a subtle attempt to substi- 
tute the economic exploitations of a democratic Anglo-American Union | 
for those of a dictatorial Axis Union. Nor are our professions of faith in | 
democracy altogether reassuring as to our power to correct capitalist 
coercions and corruptions by which the strong have exploited the weak _ 
under the New Deal as extensively, though not so extortionately, as — 
under the New Order. Nor have we yet given any definition, in terms of 
legal Constitutions and of living conditions, as to the difference between ~ 
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' our New Deal and the New Order. True, there is the “ Atlantic 
| Charter.” But a “ New Deal” does not mean slipping a card from 
_ one’s sleeve. Were the authors really unaware that ‘‘ Sovereignty ” 
is not one of the rights of man indispensable to our self-determination, 
but a legal fiction that lets us dispense with the self-determination of 
others ? Moreover, the axiom—‘ if you cannot be definite, better be 
| dumb in it ’”’—has particular application in an age in which cowardice 
) and cynicism in the ruled, cruelty and corruption in the ruler, have been 
raised to a religion. We have to put heart and hope into cowards and 
} cynics. Without a Propaganda Fidei we cannot reintegrate the unity of 
Christianity. With a practical programme for a League of Federalism 
_ and Freedom we could disintegrate the Nazi New Order. 
_ The Atlantic Charter cannot raise subjected people in revolt. Nowa- 
days fine words butter no cat’s-paws. But, you may object, we have 
made good our words with good works. What about our offer of union 
to France and our overtures for Central European Unions? Well, 
there is nothing much about them but this—these Unions are only 
words, and misleading words at that. They are not democratic but 
diplomatic and likely to become despotic. Neither in the case of France, 
nor in any other, could parliament or people be consulted, nor would 
they have consented if they had been—nor will they concur in their 
_ ratification. The Union constitutions show no realisation whatever, 
either as to the requirements for a European economic and ethical 
unity or as to the requisites for a regional democratic federation. The 
pre-war constitutions of the Russian, German and Spanish Federal 
Republics are far better imiplemented for a federated authority and for 
federalised autonomies. These Polish-Czecho-Slovak and Yugoslav- 
Greek confederacies only provide for such federal consultation and co- 
operation as is now needed for the preparation and prosecution of total 
war. And necessarily so, for war is their only common interest. Between 
these peoples there is no unity that can be represented democratically 
other than that of their embodiment in a European entity. Therefore 
_ their “‘ Unions ” are merely a revival of the past for the recovery of 
- irredeemable irridenta and the restoration of unregretted régimes. Asa 
_ cause of alarm to other neighbouring peoples, and of despondency to 
_ other native parties, they discount the valuable contribution of their 
_ valiant fighting compatriots. Yet they are approved by the powers 
_ that be and applauded by a public opinion not really now in being. 
_ Exiled Governments should be invited to approve the principles and 
| to participate in the preliminaries of our Peace. But why invest these 
| unrepresentative refugees with a fiction of that sovereignty which the 
| principles of our peace will have to invalidate ; and why invent with 
them Unions which may become, and are perhaps meant to become, 
obstacles to European unity? Above all, why let them pre-empt our 
_ prerogative of peace-making while precluding ourselves from all peace 
_ preparation and propaganda ? What wonder if these Unions are suspect 
- to our Russian, Chinese and even American allies? Was it not the 
_ Bourbons of Versailles who could not learn or let bygones be, who, in 
| the absence of Russians and the abstention of Americans, ruined the 
| first League ? Why, then, as sole survivors of the tidal wave of tyranny 
| that has whelmed Europe, do we steer our storm-beaten ark by the 
flights of these august dodos and acquisitive jackdaws ? 
| Such an abdication by us means our abandonment of the ethical and 
4 economic oS hale of Europe that is indispensable for any real 
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produce any peace programme has made some doubt their sincerity and 
others deplore their simplicity. But, happily, divine democracy, though } 
it moves in a mysterious way, yet performs wonders. For example, a 
governmental reconstruction that has long been required for a proper 
war production will no doubt result in time from military reverses in 
the antipodes ; while a reintegration of Christian unity and a revitalisa- 
tion of democracy will, in time, result from a declaration of war in 
defence of a military dictatorship. So we may hope that to counter 
some crisis in Timor or Timbuctoo there will dawn one day on > 
Downing Street the desirability of a definite peace programme. 

Even if President and Premier remain_averse from signing such a 
Greater Charter as would be a challenge to the Axis Union, or from 
subscribing to a League of Federations that would overbid and undercut 
the New Order, must we all go on playing blind man’s buff with an 
armed burglar in an absurd blackout ? Cannot we relieve Governments 
of their monopoly of mental strife in the building of a New Jerusalem ? 
Taking first the Atlantic Charter, of which London and Washington 
were the authors and to which Moscow and Chungking acceded. Since 
then Russians and Chinese have taken the first costly step towards 
winning the war, while British and Americans are still in their customary 
first stage of losing the battles. Our allies have paid the piper and might 
now call the tune in a Pacific Charter to which British and Americans 
would accede. The vision of a capitalist ‘‘ New Atlantis ” has already 
converted to federalism our more cautious Conservative imperialists. 
The voice of a Pacific Encyclical ‘‘ Novarum Rerum ”’ might convince 
our most captious progressive internationalists. 

Next, what about preparation of and propaganda for a League of 
Federations and Federal Unions ? Since Governments will not commit 
themselves, semi-official organs of opinion should take action. Thus our 
Russo-Chinese allies might employ for that purpose their quasi- 
unofficial quondam international Comintern, that was once the spearhead 
of their international revolution but has long been beaten into a sickle 
for gathering sour grapes from thorns. Let this organ grind out the 
essentials for an economic unity of Europe in capital and commerce, 
production and consumption, in stages of liberty and standards of 
living so as to establish an equitable basis for a League of Federations. 
Earlier in the war we sang the Marseillaise and invited France to dance 
with us an economic “ cancan.’’ Now we sing the Internationale, so let 
the Russians teach us the figures of their Cossack capers in economics. 
Meantime we might contribute a political peace programme, and as the 
League is in liquidation we might use the League of Nations Union. This 
has still a national and non-official status in the U.K. though its mem- 
bership is much reduced ; moreover, since its Hoare-Laval coup, it is 
accepted in the U.S.A. as representing British democracy, even though 
over there it rather reflects American plutocracy. Wherefore the 
L.N.U. might produce an acceptable League Confederation based on 
‘Federal Unions, with a L.C.M. of coercion and a G.C.M. of consent. 
Anyway, if it cannot, it will not be for want of trying ; for, since the 
outbreak of war, it has been working on a “ Statement of Policy as to 
Post-war Settlement.’ Its authors, like good Englishmen, began by 
ignoring all political science and systematic procedure and sought 
agreement by drowning war cries with Christian words, but the wars 
went on in full cry and the words became less and less Christian. Thus, 
the recent ‘‘ Statements’ deal with the principal problem, that of 
collective security and coercive sanctions, by relegating responsibility, 
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“regional rings’ and later to “continental nuclei.”” These 
_ terms had no significance in political science and were suspect to Liberal 
and Labour leaders, to whom “‘ rings ” suggest Big Business exploita- 
tion and “nuclei” a Bolshie infiltration ; they were also assumed to 
mean an Anglo-American responsibility for sanctions with imperialist 
implications. The situation has, however, been saved by two ex- 
perienced statesmen on the Executive, Lord Cecil and Lord Lytton, 
and the last “‘ Statement ”’ introduces clause 25, which puts the new 
' League on a sound basis of continental and regional federalism. 
_ Thereby the L.N.U. proves its democracy by establishing a principle, 
paulatim et probatim, from which political science would have started, 
a priort, two years ago—but would have been estopped in two months. 
Federalism can now express all ideals and interests of Leaguer or 
Unionist, Anglo-American or Russo-Chinese, Progressive or Con- 
servative, policist or pacifist, in exact equations and in technical terms 
of political science as elaborated by L.N.U. experts. 
The Wars of Religion, as rapidly reviewed above, may seem, in some 
| respects, irreconcilable; but all problems are soluble to science. 
Federalism is not a political panacea, but it is a principle of all govern- 
ment. It isan application to the international field of the rule that every 
human relationship must have its regulation through a customary law 
, anda conscientious loyalty. Defiance of that principle by the extrava- 
gant religions of Nationalism and the evil superstition of Sovereignty is 
the cause of the League’s recent fiasco and of the present failure of 
Christian civilisation. The Versailles Covenant did not so graft its 
federal bud on to the old stock of International Law that the League 
could grow and bear fruit in season. Yet it showed symptoms of federal 
life—for example, most of the national delegations to the Assembly 
_ converted themselves into parliamentary party deputations, which 
would have created in time a real representative system. But the 
League had too long a way to go and was too long a while in going from 
_ diplomatic Confederacy to democratic Union. The tempo of the time- 
__ machine to-day, whether in war or peace, calls for radical preparation 
{ and rapid production. Nor is there any political formula for making 
and maintaining peace. There is, however, a principle of federalism that 
_ will avail if rightly appreciated and applied. It is—that if the national 
_ units of the new League be converted from sovereign autarkies into 
federated or federalised autonomies, then the requisite collective 
_ security and coercive sanctions for peace and police can be got by 
co-operation and consent. 

Well, there you are, as they say in the Brains Trust. The answer to 
the question—‘ League of Nations or Federal Union ? ”—is, “‘ Neither 
and both.’’ What is wanted is a League of Federal Unions. 

GEORGE YOUNG. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


IME slips away so fast that within a mere two months since the 

turn of the year the events of 1941 seem somewhat distant and 
dim. Even during this short period of January and February we 

have witnessed a succession of events that can only be described as 
kaleidoscopic. If any attempt is to be made correctly to assess our 
present situation, it is, however, essential to place it against that recent 
background and not to allow it to become too blurred too soon. The 
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two outstanding events of 1941—both happened in the second half year 
and completely obscure the first six months—were the entry of Russia — 
and America into the war. “‘ Entry” is perhaps not the right word. © 
They did not enter the fight of their own free will and upon mature © 
reflection, but were pushed into it by enemy action. In this sense it can — 
be said that we are lucky in our enemies, for the one has forced Russia ~ 
on to our side, and the other America. This is a feat of which our own © 
diplomacy would have been quite incapable and it is only fair to render © 
thanks where thanks are due: in Berlinand in Tokyo. Where would we | 
be to-day without our Russian and American allies? The grim answer 
is too obvious to require any formulating here. Yet a third vital 
development is the much belated and highly welcome recognition of © 
China as a fighting ally of the democracies. It is not so very long ago — 
that praise of the Chinese heroic war effort was considered as some- — 
thing rather reprehensible, and that The Times spoke of Japan’s 
““ mission in China.’’ The advent of these three new powerful allies 
is the most momentous development of the last few months. 

Whatever 1942 may have in store for us, 1941 has been Russia’s year. 
It was vouchsafed her to destroy once and for all the myth of Germany’s 
invincibility on land. After five months of retreating battles on an 
unprecedented scale and along a front of 2,000 miles, the Russians 
proved capable not only of counter-attacking but of regaining within 
seven weeks a territory that is as large as France and Belgium com- 
bined. Nothing can alter the fact that the Germans, who were within 
twenty miles of Moscow and who quite obviously would have been 
willing to sacrifice anything to capture the Russian capital, were beaten 
back and had to abandon their most cherished ambition. When one 
recollects how on October 3rd Hitler declared: “I say it to-day, I say 
it to-day because to-day I may say it, that this opponent has already 
been defeated and will not rise again,” or how a few days later Dr. 
Dietrich ranted about the “ totally defeated Timoshenko ’’—whom the 
German press insanely described as ‘“‘ the unlucky marshal ’’—and said 
that all there remained to do for the Germans was to “‘ mop up” the 
remnants of the allegedly “ annihilated ’’ Russian army, it is comforting 
to survey the course of the Battle of Russia. 

If the results of this disastrous German campaign were to be summed 
up in one word, that word would be “ miscalculated.” The politicians, 
the General Staff, the economic experts and all the other pundits were 
wrong about everything. They underestimated the Russian Army’s 
power of resistance, the will of the Russian people to defend themselves 
against the foreign intruder, the efficiency and the organisational ability 
of the Russian authorities, the brilliance of Russia’s young generalship. 
They even miscalculated the effects upon their war machine of Russia’s 
climate and geography. ‘I worked out everything beforehand,” 
boasted Hitler again and again. The truth is quite different. At first 
the Germans endeavoured to conduct a war of annihilation, and their 
repeated attempts to destroy the Russian army failed even though they 
had the initiative and technical superiority. There followed a second 
phase when they tried to bring about a decision by the conquest of 
territory and vital towns, or economic and strategic keypoints ; that 
failed, too, since they were not able to force a decisive issue anywhere. 
The towns they conquered, at a terrific price, were but a mass of burning 
ruins ; Moscow and Leningrad withstood the assault ; the gates to the 
Caucasus with its oilfields were slammed in their face. Now we are 
witnessing a third phase, when the initiative has passed from German 
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' imto Russian hands; when even Goebbels is forced to admit that the 
Germans “ are facing a numerically and materially superior enemy.” 
It would be folly, of course, to take too sanguine a view of Russia’s 
_ successes. The Germans are still a formidable foe with huge reserves, 
| and they are far from defeated yet. Russia continues to be faced with 
a stupendous invader whom she is fighting virtually alone. For, what- 
ever the equipment we have been able to deliver to date, its quantity 
is negligible compared to the number of tanks and planes involved on 
| both sides since June 22nd. There is much talk of the huge German 
offensive that is being prepared for the spring. No doubt the Russians 
are getting ready to meet it as effectively as they can. But it is very 
questionable whether after the losses and disappointments of the first 
campaign the second one can equal it in force or in the spirit it would 
require. Even the Germans with all their “ Organisierbarkeit ’’—their 
uncanny genius for beimg organised—must feel frustrated after three 
months of snow and blizzard, with no winter quarters and no warm 
clothing or underwear. They have lost their best troops in, Russia, and 
the older or the younger men who will replace them will be of a very 
different calibre. All the same, the fight is bound to be a stubborn one, 
since for the Germans it is literally a question of victory or death. 

It is a curious fact that the German setbacks in Russia have affected 
many people in this country in a somewhat perverted way. Such is 
their belief in German invincibility—as distinct from their desire for a 
British victory—that they feel almost: peeved about the Russian suc- 
cesses. They feel that somehow Hitler has let them down, or else they 
try to explain away his difficulties by force majeure and prognosticate 
future disasters for the Russians when Hitler ‘‘ gets going again.” This 
odd mentality would consider British victories as natural, would accept 
American successes with a mixture of pleasure and irritation, but feels 
positively horrified that the Russians—‘“ the Russians of all people ’”’— 
should have turned out to be the only nation in the world that under- 
stood in time, prepared for and is capable of modern total war. 

All this is quite apart from the political implications of a Russian 
victory, which again to a lot of people seem to appear as very dangerous. 
They do not seem to realise even now that the greatest danger of all is 
their own blindness, complacency and wishful thinking. The Far 
Eastern crisis is a striking illustration. How eloquent our critics have 
been of the French “ Maginot complex ’’! Yet what is Singapore but 
the exact repetition of the Maginot miscalculation ? It never occurred 
to the French that their “ impregnable line ” could be turned. It never 
occurred to our own experts that their equally “ impregnable ’’ naval 
base could be attacked by land and by air. The French trained their 
guns on Germany: we trained ours on the sea. But the disastrous 
miscalculation in both cases sticks out a mile and cannot be explained 
away. Of course Mr. Churchill is quite right when he says that with our 
present world-wide commitments we cannot do more in the Pacific than 
we are already doing. But the fact is that the Japanese danger has been 
looming in that vital strategic zone for well over ten years; that in 
1921, with their disastrous naval agreement, the British and the 
Americans laid the very foundations of their present humiliation ; and 
finally that up to the moment of Japan’s aggression they were supplying 
with sinews of war not China but Japan. 

One more query involuntarily arises in everybody’s mind: here 
was a small corner of the world in which three key industries are con- 
centrated—trubber, tin and oil. Hundreds of millions of pounds are 
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invested in those industries. Did it never occur to the gentlemen of the 


City of London or of Wall Street to inquire how their properties were 


protected, or indeed whether they were being protected at all? That | 


admirable French review, published in London, La France Libre, 
recently gave some illuminating statistics on Japan’s war potential. 
Japan only possesses one motorised vehicle per 400 inhabitants as 
compared with one per 4 inhabitants in the U.S.A., or one per Ig in 
Great Britain. In the whole of Japan there are fewer motor-cars than 
in two Australian cities alone—Adelaide and Sydney. Again, the steel 
production of Japan is about one-tenth of that of the U.S.A. and the 


Japanese suffer from an almost complete lack of metals other than iron ~ 


ore—which only covers one-third of their-requirements. Apart from 
coal they hardly possess any of the vital staple commodities needed for 
modern war. Nevertheless, after nearly five years of fighting China, 
Japan is in a position to deal both Britain and the U.S.A. a succession 
of shattering blows and seems nowhere near the end of her tether. Up 
to now, the Japanese have revealed a quite amazing standard of 
efficiency and courage—so much so that it is high time some of our 
commentators and cartoonists took them seriously instead of lampoon- 
ing them. Like the Germans, the Japariese are a formidable and deter- 
mined enemy whom it is the height of folly to underestimate. Like the 
Germans, they have been preparing for this struggle through two 
decades. Like the Germans, they have starved themselves into great- 
ness and have achieved a degree of preparedness undreamt of by the 
democracies. The only people who have matched this painful but 
essential process are the Russians. Alas, the Anglo-Saxons have been 
too indolent and too purblind to appreciate that one hundred existing 
tanks on the spot are far more important in this war than one hundred 
thousand tons of iron ore or oil or coal underground. Our enemies are 
at the optimum of production, and all our latent resources are of precious 
little use unless we can develop such an industrial tempo that we 
rapidly overtake Germany and Japan. 

It is only small consolation that in 1941 we have been producing more 
than in 1940 or 1939. For one thing, in those years we produced ex- 
ceedingly little ; for another, according to Mr. Churchill’s formula, the 
third year of industrial mobilisation should result in vast quantities of 
equipment being available, and yet we are admittedly under-equipped 
not only at every single battle front from the Pacific to the Mediter- 
ranean, but even at home. Finally, the real test is not how our present 
production compares with our past production, but how our present 
production compares with Germany’s present production—including 
that of German-controlled Europe. The Germans have the whole of 
Europe’s industrial capacity at their disposal which, even allowing for 
sabotage and obstruction, remains colossal. That would demand a 
superhuman effort on our part. But, with commendable candour, our 
recent Soviet visitors, after looking into Britain’s industrial situation, 
declared that they were not impressed. 

Actually it did not require these Russian trade unionists to remind us 
of the weakness of our production front. For months on end both 
Parliament and the Press have been talking of little else. And since it 
is impossible to visualise the war without being immediately confronted 
with our equipment problem, it is not out of place to say a few words on 
the subject here. The fact is that our incapacities in this respect cannot 
be reduced to a simple formula. It is absurd to put all the blame on 
the industrialists or on the workmen or even on the Government. The 
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problem i is much more complex. And while obstructionist employers 
or prevaricating shop stewards or unimaginative or incompetent civil 
servants certainly bear a large portion of responsibility, the truth is 
that after thirty months of war the country as a whole is still not geared 
for a total war effort. Only high emotional tension, like the Blitz, or a 
“ Tanks for Russia ” week produce a noticeable acceleration of output. 
Otherwise production tends to lag behind, and the resulting industrial 
shortages have the most crippling effect on our war effort at the front. 
Neither in Libya nor in the Far East would our position be quite so 
precarious had we had more equipment in time. Whoever is to blame, 
it is certainly not Mr. Churchill, who has been warning the nation 
against these very perils for nearly ten years. It is paradoxical enough 
that the very Parliament that for so long refused to listen to him now 
has the temerity to call him to answer; but what is stranger still is 
that even now, with all the difficulties besetting us, we are still inclined 
to assume that there is no need to hurry. We glibly talk of 1943 and 
_ even 1945, when both the Russians and the Germans are thinking in 
_ terms of 1942. If Singapore falls* and if the Germans achieve further 
successes in Africa, a situation may easily arise when the Indian ocean 
is no longer in our undisputed control. Again, the Germans may 
endeavour in the spring to break through Russia to India, while the 
Japanese push on in the same direction from their side. To-day these 
possibilities sound like wild dreams. But so would the tragedy of Pear] 
Harbour have done the day before it took place, or the precariousness 
of Singapore before we lost Malaya in the way we did. Germany’s 
progress in Africa is ominous enough. We may soon have to fight for 
Egypt and Suez, and there is also every reason to believe that French 
North Africa has been put by Darlan at Hitler’s disposal, thus enabling 
the Germans to operate not only in the Mediterranean but also in the 
South Atlantic. In all probability it is via Tunisia that General Rommel 
has been able to obtained his reinforcements, and we do not seem to be 
in a position to put a stop to Vichy’s series of betrayals. 

Our situation is a paradoxical one indeed. Thanks to Russia and 
China we have a supply of man-power that is truly inexhaustible, and 
Russia’s own resources are very considerable. In America we have an 
ally whose potentialities are enormous and whose rude awakening since 
the Japanese aggression cannot but result in a tremendous speeding-up 
of her industrial development. At the Rio Conference the whole of Latin 
America has ranged itself on the side of the democracies. As to the 
continent of Europe, with the exception of a few miserable Quislings,. 
it is ardently hoping for a British victory. That is true not only of the 
countries actually occupied by the Germans, but also of those who have 
been forced to become Hitler’s satellites—although here a very definite 
distinction should be made between the Governments and the people. 
Even the neutrals, i.e. Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Portugal, 
know full well what is awaiting them if Germany were to win, and their 
peoples, if not their Governments, are fairly outspoken in their pro-allied 
‘sympathies. Finally, we have our nine allies here in Britain who are 

_ doing a first-class job on the seas, on land and in the air. 

The free citizens of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, with 
whom are also associated a number of Free Danes, are daily braving 
death in our joint struggle for the liberation of Europe. At home and 
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* This article was written shortly before the fall of Singapore. See Postscript on 
page 138. 
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in the Empire, all over the world British people are willing to make any 
sacrifice, to do anything‘that is asked of them, and have fully shown 
their capacity to ‘‘ take it.’’ What is it, then, that is crippling us, that 
frustrates one campaign after another ? We are paying to-day for our 
dismal past. As Dr. Quo-Tai-Chi once put it : “ The skies are dark with 
the wings of chickens that come home to roost.’”’ It is time these skies 
were cleared, and only Mr. Churchill can perform that difficult, painful 
and absolutely essential operation. But time is pressing as it has never 
pressed before, and we cannot rely on the miracles that have saved us 
in 1940 and 1941. Unless every sign deceives, 1942 must be the year of 
decision. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


P.S.—Since the above was written two further calamities have befallen 
us and yet some more may easily occur before this article actually 
reaches the public. Singapore has fallen. The Gneisenau, Scharnhorst 
and Prinz Eugen have slipped away from Brest, have calmly sailed 
through the Straits of Dover and have reached German home waters 
without damage or hindrance. At the moment of writing even this 
short postscript the Burma Road is threatened ; so is Java; so is 
Australia. The catastrophic consequences of the fall of Singapore will 
only gradually reveal themselves in full; our enemies have in one 
week secured enormous fresh advantages in their total war against us, 
to which we seem as yet wholly incapable of offering a total reply. One 
thing is certain: the balance of naval power has been completely upset 
both in the Far Eastern and in European waters. The Japanese may 
strike at India or Australia, or both. The escaped German ships may 
begin to operate in the North Sea, trying to cut our supply route to 
Russia, or in the Atlantic—interfering with America’s supplies to us. 
Quite apart from our own predicaments resulting from this double blow 
to our sea power, our two fighting allies—Russia and China—may 
become very seriously affected. 

In many ways the affair of the German ships is even more shattering 
than the fall of Singapore. The hopelessness of our position in the Far 
East had been obvious to anybody but the purblind. Yet not even the 
greatest sceptics in their most cynical moments could have imagined 
that it would be possible for a German fleet of this kind to sail through 
the Channel in the way it did. Once again we are told, after the event, 
that there is a measure of advantage to us in this grim farce. Once 
again we are informed that our experts had foreseen every possibility 
of what these Germans might do, except what they really did do. To 
the ordinary citizen all this is terribly unconvincing. If there was one 
thing we really believed to be impregnable it was the Channel. Britain’s 
sea defences commanded universal world-wide respect. Even after the 
loss of. the Channel ports there remained a blind faith in the mines, the 
planes, and the capacity of the Navy to prevent any enemy attempt 
to get too near Britain’s shores. 

These are grim days. With such a record of ineptitude and neglect, 
for which not the over-burdened Mr. Churchill but the whole nation is 
responsible, it does not behove any Britisher to be censorious. 

Citizens may well ask themselves whether they are doing their duty 
even now. The West End of London certainly does not give the im- 
pression that we are taking the war and our disasters very seriously. 
Entertainment is booming; new restaurants and night clubs grow 
like mushrooms after the rain ; the dance halls are packed nightly to 
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overflowing. What exactly are we celebrating? How long can we 
carry on in this crazy fashion ? 

Mr. Churchill has just reconstructed his Government. But neither 
he nor his ministers will achieve much progress until Britain realises 
her hour of peril. And if she fails to do so herself, it is Mr. Churchill’s 
duty to tell the nation in the plainest possible language. 
Gis; 


DEMOCRATIC FACTORS IN 
RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


T may perhaps be well to remind ourselves, at this time, how 

inadequate and misleading is the common conception of Russia 

in history as an almost unrelieved and merciless despotism—right 
down to 1917 and the fall of Nicolas II. Not merely has the Autocracy 
been sometimes over-blackened, but the ages of Liberty which preceded 
the Autocracy have been utterly ignored. Yet some of the Tsars were 
better than mere tyrants. And there have been interesting, romantic, 
prolonged periods of democratic lifein the great past of Russia. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, almost to the time of our Tudors, this Popular 
Front was active and militant in the north. Where it perished its ruin 
was often due to the frightfulness of an Asiatic deluge—in some ways, 
possibly, the worst in history—that of the Tartars and their Turkish 
followers, the New Huns of the thirteenth century—and after. Many 
of us no doubt have somewhat realised how modern democratic move- 
ment and spirit were stirring in Russia even in the early nineteenth 
century ; how men of the highest genius, like Pushkin, were attracted 
by such things; how seriously Alexander I, the Trajan of Russian 
Imperial Development, was inclined, at certain moments, to sym- 
pathise and even to co-operate. Some of us may have heard rumour of 
the Dekabrists and their December revolt against the dreaded advent of 
reaction after the death “ or disappearance ” of Alexander, the kindly, 
the liberal, the charming (“‘ Alexander, son of Paul, you fascinate us’). . 
And most of us are roughly familiar with the existence—the rise, the 
deeds, and the decline—of the Nihilism of yesterday, which was so 
largely the parent of the Bolshevism of to-day. But how little do we 
ever realise, how seldom are we ever told, that the Old Russia (and 
especially Russia before the Tartars) in which this remarkable people 
was first moulded, was bursting with democratic impulses, and that, 
in its city republics, we have noteworthy parallels to the free common- 
wealths of Ancient Hellas, Medieval Italy, Hanseatic Germany, and 
the Flanders of the Arteveldes! 

The last of the greater city states of Rus was crushed out, or died out, 
as a free democracy, before 1500, even before our Tudors. But they had 
played their part, with a vengeance ; they had left a great example ; 
their glory had gone out into many lands (‘‘ Who can stand before God, 
and the Great Novgorod?”’). It is an irony of history that their name 
and fame have grown so dim. The Moscow Tsardom was their junior, 
and it rose upon their ruins. In the “ bitter and wretched death ”’ of the 
old free townsfolk, massacred by the Turco-Tartar hordes, we can see 
the passing of that older freedom, in the south and centre, and the birth 
of the new centralised power, in the White Stone City, Mother Moskva. 
From that Tsargrad, that Third Rome (of Orthodox boasting) developed 
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the Empire and Autocracy of all the Russias, blotting out of men’s | 
minds nearly all that had gone before. But not quite all. | 


For neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall ever do away, I ween, 
The trace of that which once hath been. 


In Lord Novgorod the Great, or Old Novgorod, about a hundred — 
miles south of St. Petersburg or Leningrad, we have probably the best | 
example of the ancient Russian freedom, of the Slavonic Urban 
Democracy. It is a place which has been a good deal in the news of late, — 
though I have looked in vain for any press-recognition of its wonderful 
historic meaning. At the present day this quiet, little cathedral town ~ 
on the Volkhov, with its great church of the age of our Norman Conquest, ~ 
is, of course, but a puny shadow of the mighty turbulent Republic, so 
long the largest of all Russian cities, which for six hundred years played 
the part of a medieval Petersburg, and was the main Russian window 
on the west. In that typical and supreme city-state of Old Rus the 
people’s sovereignty, on the whole, was very effective. In name it was 
an elective Principality, and in the hands of a strong man the Princedom 
had real influence. Other forces such as the Church, and (in later days) 
the foreign traders, also modified the democratic current. For here was 
one of the four great out-settlements of the Hanseatic League. Yet, in 
the last resort, when moved by definite purpose and not hopelessly 
divided by faction, the Veche or General Assembly of the Citizens 
(which was also something like a Parliament of the local church) was 
irresistible. It invited a new Prince, and, when discontented, it would 
arraign and expel him. It elected and deposed—sometimes it executed 
—Burgomasters. It filled the lesser offices of State. It helped to 
appoint the Bishops—in extreme cases it might even take action to 
remove them. It decided on peace and war; punished outrageous 
crime ; maintained orthodoxy ; suppressed any signs of Paganism or 
Satanism, Black Magic or Witchcraft. In crises its rioting could be 
terrible and recklessly destructive. The Great Bell which summoned 
the citizens to their Assembly was many a time a signal for furious 
combats. It was a true symbol of the turbulent liberty of old Russia ; 
and the Moscow Tsardom, once it had mastered Novgorod, took an 
early opportunity of removing it. Seldom, anywhere, do we find more 
plainness of democratic speech. ‘“ We know how to find another Prince.” 
..."* We desire neither thee nor thy son. Send thy son to us only if he 
have two heads.”” Even Alexander Nevsky, that national and racial 
hero, “‘ the Sun of the Russian Land,” has to leave his rebel city for a 
time, “having quarrelled with the citizens””—in the age of our Simonde 
Montfort. 

Freeman, our often undervalued and misconstrued historian, better 
endowed with knowledge and insight than some of his detractors, was 
fond of reminding us of democratic features in the earlier Middle Ages, 
so much less autocratic and oligarchic than some later times. The Old 
Free Russia gives plenty of support to this. And not only the Russia of 
Novgorod. Far and wide, even under the most powerful of the Grand 
Princes of Kiev, the nearest approach to early Russian Kings, there is 
evidence of popular feeling, democratic spirit, self-respecting com- 
merce, resistance to oppression. There is even a keen resentment against 
high taxation, which must surely appeal even to the most flat unraiséd 
spirits among us! Thus, about the time of Magna Carta, “‘ the men of 
Novgorod held an Assembly over Burgomaster Dmitri and his Brethren, 
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because they had ordered levying of silver... collecting of money... 
fines from merchants . . . tax-payment at fixed times . . . and everything 
evil. And they went to plunder their houses, and set fire to Dmitri’s, 
| seizing their effects. They sold all their villages and servants. .. . They 
| sought out their treasures and took of them without number. ... The 
| same year they brought Dmitri dead, and buried him. . . . The people 
| wished to throw him from the Great Bridge, but the Archbishop forbade.” 
With the fall of democratic, republican Novgorod in the late fifteenth 
| century (at the end of our Wars of the Roses), the popular element 
in Russian political life recedes into the background, to put it mildly, 
' for ages. Except for Peasant and Cossack revolts—such as those of 
| Stenka Razin in 1670-1 and the more famous Pugachev in 1773-5—and 
for other sporadic outbreaks of 


The dark confederate storm of sorrow, 
Barricadoed evermore within— 


the bounds of Russia—we may not unfairly pass from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth century. 

In those centuries, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, the 
peasantry, the great mass of the people, sank steadily down into more 
complete serfage—while the power of the landowners over the peasantry 
rose as steadily. Under Ivan the Terrible, 1533-84, the Moscow Autoc- 
racy assumed an extreme tyrannic colouring, the hue of a mad and 
bloody despotism, which in a sense has never wholly faded from the 
memory of man. And after Ivan’s dynasty died out ; after the Time of 
Troubles (1598-1613) ; and after the election of the House of Romanov, 
and the new and completer enslavement of labour which accompanied 
and followed it (1613-28), the mass of the people, more than ever, 
“went under.”’ The bulk of the peasants have now become the absolute 
and hereditary property of their landlords. The democratic side of 
Russian life is indeed eclipsed. 

At last, after the Napoleonic Wars; after the epic deliverance of 
1812 ; after so much necessary, unavoidable contact with the ideas, as 
with the armies, of revolutionary France, we see a certain revival of 
that Popular Front which had seemed so dormant, if not dead— 
and this even in high military and political, as well as cultural, circles. 
Alexander I stood at the very zenith of Tsarist power and popularity. 

Tolstoy well pictures a. young Russian officer of the high nobility listen- 
ing for the “‘ supernatural voice ”’ of the adored Gosudar—‘ Are those 
the Pavlograd Hussars? ”’ And so, again, in War and Peace, when the 
Emperor enters the ballroom at a great social function and the band 
plays music written specially in his honour, what emotion, what 

rapture! Nor are such tableaux unhistorical. But in the triumphant 
midway course of his reign, after Vienna, and after the great territorial 
gains, democratic stirrings are very discernible—not in the masses, 
however, but emphatically in the classes. The pent-up Liberal, even 
Radical, strivings of the golden age of Alexander found violent but 
abortive expression in the Dekabrist rising, of 1825, against the dreaded 
iron régime of Nicolas I, the stern younger brother (“ Pigs, to your 
knees! ’’). How little the masses of the soldiery were then ready for 
such a movement may perhaps be guessed from the tradition that they 
shouted for Constitution under the belief that this was the amiable and 
angelic wife of the Grand Duke Constantine. But the leaders—almost 
all men of the nobility—knew well what they were about, and their 
punishments were severe. 


Se 
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One of my most valued Russian friends was the grandson of a 
Dekabrist leader, exiled to Irkutsk in Central Siberia, in 1825—a man, 
like his “ revolutionary ”’ ancestor, of quite a moderate and attractive 
liberalism, as far removed from the spirit of Nihilism as from that of © 
Ivan the Terrible. That such men and such families were anything but — 
irreconcilable foes of the Monarchy was evidenced by the enthusiastic — 
gratitude of this house to the Tsar Liberator. For Alexander II, that ~ 
son and heir of Nicolas the Inflexible, not only emancipated the Serfs 
of Russia, and freed the Bulgars of the Balkans (while reforming so ~ 
much in the Central and Local Government and Law of his Empire), 
but, also recalled the Dekabrist exiles to their home-land and their 
possessions after thirty years. 

Our most modern world has dev eloped, among so many other ques- 
tionable habits, an incredible power of forgetfulness. ‘‘ Such is fame,” 
as a famous Oxford tutor of my memory used to groan so bitterly, when 
he met some fresh instance of this light-headedness. And among such 
instances I have often classed the queer confusion (common to so many 
even of the most highly-educated and most internationally-minded) 
between Alexander II, the Tsar Liberator, and Alexander III, the Tsar 
Pacificator, and sometimes Persecutor. The great Reformer and 
Deliverer perished at the hands of democratic extremists, radical 
terrorists, Nihilist battalions of death, in that movement which 
Alexander had once led—in moderate measures, and in temperate 
climates. 

As if by a caprice of fate, the not inglorious and not unsuccessful 
Turkish War of 1877-8 (my earliest memory in Foreign Affairs) was 
immediately followed by a fierce outbreak of radical and Nihilist 
violence, specially directed against the person of the Emperor himself. 
One of the noblest of modern sovereigns was thus the victim of a miracle 
of ingratitude. In those very days he had determined to grant a liberal 
constitution to his people, asa whole. But his Herculean and reaction- 
ary son (who escaped every death-snare in the Perilous Valley where his 
father was struck down) rallied for the last time the strength of Autoc- 
racy and Orthodoxy, championed racial nationalism, beat down the 
extreme democratic forces, and became the champion and the idol of 
the Old Russian movement, spirit and party. With all this he combined 
a quasi-Stalinian programme of material improvement. The more 
modern industrialisation of Russia began afresh under Alexander IIE 
and the Witte, whom he called to power. The free colonisation of Russian 
Asia also began anew. Siberia was at last to be redeemed and the trans- 
continental Siberian Railway was to be built. 

Such apparent evidences of new energy, combined with the increased 
strength in world-position which Russia now derived from the French 
Alliance and from the devoted (almost delirious) enthusiasm of this 
valuable ally, once more gave a deceitful glamour of success to the 
Imperial tradition. Was it not winning in the struggle against democ- 
racy? For the moment it seemed to have discomfited and silenced 
Nihilism and radicalism. Was this a really decisive victory? The age 
of Nicolas II supplied the answer. The democratic attack was almost 
bound to win against Autocracy under such a chief. By a vigorous 
national leadership in economic and material progress, as in foreign 
policy; and by a moderate show—and reality—of sympathy and co- 
operation with liberal ideas and ideals, the Tsardom might still have 
played a great part. Headway might even yet have been made by the 
system of Alexander III, led by a Tsar of force and character, insight 
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and judgment, who knew his own mind, and could ally the Imperial 
headship with a programme of real and rapid industrial, commercial, 
_and colonising advance. But the second Nicolas was almost a nonentity 
on the throne, however much in private life a most estimable gentleman. 
‘Even before the ill-conducted, unpopular, and damaging Japanese 
War of 1904-5, democratic tendencies were plainly re-asserting them- 
selves, gaining an ever greater volume of popular sympathy and 
threatening to sweep the Tsardom along with them. And after the 
reverses and losses in the Far East (‘‘ the soldiers with lions’ 
| heads ” unable to retrieve poor leadership) democracy seemed fairly to 
' take control. It was able to paralyse opposition with the astonishing 
success of its general strikes. And now at last it compelled the Em- 
peror to take the people in some degree into partnership and to summon 
a national Duma. From that time democracy was a force definitely 
established and entrenched in Russia, however little welcome in the 
highest quarters. The outbreak of world conflict in 1914 may have only 
postponed that democratic revolution (justified afresh, to so many 
indignant Russians, by the terrible disasters of a mismanaged war) 
which swept away both Emperor and Imperial Institutions in 1917. 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


VANSITTARTITIS. 


ANSITTARTITIS is a state of mind which inevitably makes 

\ its appearance in the course of any war. It is based on the 

melodramatic urge to see things in pure blacks and whites. In 
war time it is simpler and easier when damning your enemy to damn 
him without qualification. There is no doubt that Black Record, which 
according to the publishers’ latest blurb has now sold half a million 
copies, met a need, and met it well and with a full backing of authority. 
People thought that a man who had been Head of the Foreign Office, 
and who had then held the breath-taking title of Chief Diplomatic 
Adviser to the Government, could not help knowing what he was 
talking about. They succumbed to the authoritative tone in which that 
little pamphlet explains so simply all the manifold complexity of two 
thousand years of German history. 

Recently there has appeared a book with a Foreword by Lord Van- 
sittart: Thus Spake Germany (edited by W. W. Cook and M. F. 
Potter, Routledge, July 1941, second edition September 1941). Its 
motto is I[gnorantia semper nocet, and the editors exemplify that adage 
by presenting exclusively one side of the picture. To judge by the 

_ Introduction you would think we were going to be furnished with the 
proofs of ‘‘ German Aggression throughout the Ages’: - 


The Germans of the Nibelungen legends, the Eastern Germans of 
medieval times who put the Slavonic peoples east of the Elbe to fire and 
sword and created the province of Brandenburg out of the land which 
they had reduced to an enormous graveyard, the Teutonic Knights, the 
Germans of the Sack of Rome, of Frederick the Great, of Bismarck, of 
Wilhelm II and Stresemann—these are the true ancestors of the Third 
Reich. 


“Let them speak for themselves,” they go on. But they do not let 
them speak for themselves, for the quotations of which the body of the 
book is made up only go back occasionally to Frederick the Great, 

_ while the real starting-point is the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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with Fichte, Arndt and Jahn. Hence the Introduction makes sweepin 
claims which there is no attempt to substantiate in the book itself. The 
quotations they give cannot, of course, be called in question; the — 
Germans did say all these things, and they are given in good English _ 
translations. 

Of course a damning picture is drawn, though all the same one is 
struck by the innocuousness of some of the examples, e.g. : 


Social Democracy has .. . never failed to realise that the geographical 
and political situation of the Reich renders the establishment of a strong 
Army necessary (p. 69).—Social Democratic Party Pamphlet, Ess 
ernstes Wort in ernster Zeit, 1913. 


Surely they could have found something more bellicose to take the place 
of that sentence. 

In the Introduction there is all the same some attempt to treat the 
German question in a discriminating and historical way, and to dis- 
tinguish between what the editors rather oddly call “‘ Germany as she 
is known to the West ”’ and the “‘ eastern face of Germany.” They do 
not there go back to our common ancestors, the Germans of Tacitus, 
like Black Record and their own book in another place, but are satisfied 
with a modest ten centuries : 


It is not Germany as she is known, to the West that Eastern Europe 
has had to face for the past ten centuries. To Western Europe, until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Germany was merely an agglomeration 
of small States competing among themselves and free from any im- 
perialistic tendencies ; moreover, it was the country of Diirer, Goethe, 
Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller and Beethoven (p. xxvi). 


‘On the following page the matter is put quite plainly : 


After its eastward expansion this State (the Kingdom of Prussia) 
began to wield an ever-increasing influence in Germany proper. With 
this extension of Prussian influence the Prussian spirit began to permeate 
the whole of the German nation. The face of Germany as the West knew 
it was gradually obliterated, while the ideals of the Eastern Germans 
achieved complete domination. These changes, which took place during 
the nineteenth century, were disregarded by the rest of Europe. 


One would have thought that here was the adoption of a perfectly 
definite standpoint, and one directly in opposition to the Vansittartian 
doctrine. Yet in amazing contradiction we see them at the very end of 
the book close the ranks and give the orthodox creed : 


Had we studied the past’ and the present, we should easily have 
realised that German thought has always been evolving in the direction 
of a chauvinistic pan-German ‘‘ Gleichschaltung ” in the sense of van- 
quishing all the other nations, and that the German nation has always 
beén a menace to Europe (editors’ italics) (p. 384). 


There, too, we find a passage very sinister in its implications. 


After perusing these gleanings from a vast literature... the reader . . 
will begin to have his doubts about the many German refugee “ paci- 
fists,” who are to-day coursing around in England or in the Americas, 
lest they are in fact merely preparing to play the same réle as Strese- 
mann, should the occasion arise (p. 385). 


What that means, unless it is intended to start a spy-hunt on the lines 
of the early days of the last war and to raise a fresh cry of “ intern the 
lot,” it is hard to understand. 
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| 
_ This is the book which has been launched with a great flourish of 
trumpets and hailed as the last word of enlightenment. It would be a 
useful book if it were put forward as what it is in fact—a presentation 
of one side of German mentality, during the last 150 years, with docu- 
‘ments covering that period. It contains a terrible indictment enough of 
one aspect of German thought, and the warning is timely and necessary. 
It is little wonder that it was hailed by Lord Vansittart with acclama- 
tion. He greets it, not as a part of the truth but as the whole truth, and 
‘the reader can question or criticise only at his peril : 


Unless he rejects it out of blindness or caprice, for masochism or 
money, he will have to surrender to this evidence. There is no answer 
to it. It is pure German. 


He contributed to the first edition a Foreword of fourteen pages, in 
'which he is even more fiery than in his own masterpiece. If there he 
describes himself as with his coat off, here we can fancy him in his 
-shirt-sleeves, holding a beer-mug in one hand while he thumps the table 
with the other. “ There are many eyes in this country that need rub- 
bing, and some noses too,” he says. His Black Record was subjected to 
so much “ distortion’’ that he is out at any rate to hamper “ dis- 
honesty.’’ His opponents have had recourse not to controversy but 
-“ cheating ’’; they have indulged in “ crude calumny.” After saying 
_of an earlier episode, ‘‘ I had reckoned without the array of goats who, 
‘in letter and article and speech, butted into international affairs during 
an era of sheepish ignorance,’’ he adds that ‘‘ after reading this book I 
doubt whether you will wish to hear much more from goats. Yet still 
they are butting at those who tell the truth. The tups and wethers 
pursue me with their tinkling monotonies.”’ Well, well! I am sorry to 
be a goat, a sheep, a tup and a wether, but I still cannot accept as 
gospel and without question all that Lord Vansittart tells me, as we are 
all apparently expected to do. 

His great invention “‘ Germans in the plural ”’ turns up here over and 
over again, and it appears that people have taken it, not unnaturally, 
to mean Germans as a whole, or even all Germans as members of the 
nation—as opposed to them in their individual capacity. He therefore 
finds it necessary to explain : 


I repeat, therefore, in the plainest and simplest terms that by the 
expression Germans Ido not mean 100 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
i Germany. But I do most expressly mean well over 75 per cent., as 
| events have amply and repeatedly demonstrated. 


‘How events have demonstrated his ‘‘ well over 75 per cent.’’ any more 
than any of the other estimates of the proportion of Nazis and anti- 
Nazis it is difficult to understand. Yet even taking his figures, that 
leaves some twenty million Germans who are opposed to Nazidom and 
call its works, and who must by the nature of things include many of 
the bravest and most independent- -minded people in the country. Yet 
they are negligible, for he says: “ the part that is not indictable is still 
inconsiderable.” 
In his latest pamphlet, Roots of the Trouble (Hutchinson, 1941, 3d.), 
we have, in spite of the enunciation of his “‘ seven principles,” in the 
main the mixture as before. There is the same rather turgid and very 
egotistical bombast. He stresses here even more than elsewhere the 
7 Bis ute of his own heroism. He, the crusader, the martyr who has given 
life to this simple issue (p. 14), has suffered persecution and calumny 
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untold. After speaking of Zola’s championship of Dreyfus—the analog} 
with his own case is only implied—he says: “‘ Well, everyone mus 


expect his share of knocks in controversy, and no one should resen 
being hit below the belt by those who can reach no higher. I have hac 
my share of them.” And our gentle controversialist notes the “ dis 
courteous epithet ” when the Daily Herald speaks of “‘ the propagand: 
of which Lord Vansittart has lately been the hysterical voice.” As < 
mere man in the street I unfortunately missed these timely warnings o 
the German menace. Presumably they were given behind the scenes 
Hardly more evident to the common herd is the penalisation which hi 
has suffered, whether measured by the high offices he formerly held o: 
the more recent vast success of his literary works. 

An interesting point is his defence of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevel 
for speaking of the ‘“‘ Hitlerite Government.” ‘“‘ What they did mot say 
was that we are at war only with Hitlerite Germany.”’ It is doubtfu 
whether those eminent statesmen will be grateful for this ingeniou: 
suggestion that they were bamboozling the public and did not really 
mean what they said. He has apparently changed his mind again abou 
the 75 per cent., if we may judge by the following sentence: “ It i 
held—and hugged—that there are millions of Germans eager to ris 
up for us. That is not true.’’ But in another respect he has gone bacl 
to his previous estimate: ‘‘ This German generation will have to grov 
out under control and be succeeded by another that has had self 
control thrust upon it.” 

What has led some thinking people, as I know, to condone thy 
exaggerations of Black Record is the hope the author there holds out o 
a conversion of the German people. The hope is, to be sure, not ex 
pressed with much, conviction, but strikes one rather as an escape fron 
the logical consequence of’his own main contention. “I have neve: 
advocated the ‘extermination’ of the German people, or anythin; 
approaching it,’’ he says. Perhaps not, but his whole reasoning woul 
call for nothing less. In Black Record (p. 55) he says: ‘‘ The regenera 
tion of the Brazen Horde is not impossible. . . . The soul of a people cas 
be changed. . . . You have seen how far the German has to go. I tolc 
you at the outset that the cure will have to be drastic, and largely self 
administered. It will take at least a generation.” In the Foreword t 
Thus Spake Germany he is less optimistic: ‘‘ And I hope, though - 
cannot be sure—nor can anyone else [szc/]—that these approximatt 
percentages (the 75 per cent. of Nazis) may, and will, be reversed u 
some happier, but distant, future.” 

If Nazism revealed only “ the fever-chart of a nation ” (Black Record 
p. 12), even if the trouble had only arisen in the last 150 years (fo 
which alone, as we have seen, evidence is in the main adduced in Thu 
Spake Germany), or if it were only the affection of the Germans by th 


. Prussian spirit, there might be some prospect. But if the main pictur 


drawn in Black Record is true—then there is not a hope, and all the tall 
of re-education and regeneration is a mere rhetorical flourish. For wha 
do we find there? The Nazi excesses are a “‘ reversion ”’ to somethin; 
much farther back than the Kaiser, or Bismarck, or Frederick, to th: 
doings of a thousand, and two thousand years ago (p. x). Germany is: 
“butcher-bird ”’ which ‘‘ from the dawn of history has been predator 
and bellicose ’’ (p. 16) ; their traits go back to the Germans of Juliu 
Cesar and Tacitus (p. 19) ; to Hermann in the year nine (p. 20); t 
the Mongols in the thirteenth century, and to German barbarisn 
(which) first crushed Latin civilisation at the Battle of Adrianople i: 
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the year 378 (p. 21) ; to the wars of Charlemagne or the wars of Cesar’s 
annual warmongers (p. 37). 

All this talk of German barbarism in the past is, of course, silly and 
beside the point. It would require very careful study to balance the 
accounts of the great European nations in the last thousand years. 
Moreover, Lord Vansittart admits it himself in one place with guileless 
self-contradiction. ‘‘ Hundreds of years ago [what delightful vague- 
ness!] there seemed nothing surprising in German barbarism, since the 
world was full of savages in those early days’ (Black Record, p. 21). 
If only he would leave it at that, and admit that we were in the past all 
pretty well tarred with the same brush, but that we and other nations 
have struggled up towards the light, while the Germans have gone back 
to all the cruelties and brutalities of past ages and added fresh refine- 
ments to them ! If all that is quoted above were true, you could not 
cure the bad habits of ‘‘ Germans in the plural’ in any length of time, 
the contemplation of which could possibly bring any of us any satis- 
faction or relief. Where is that self-education he speaks of to come from 
if things are as bad as he says? How is his kind of Germany going to 
have “ self-control ’’ thrust upon it? If he is right we can only take 
counsel of despair, since extermination of the Germans he himself 
rules out. 

The great mistake which Lord Vansittart makes is to think that those 
who loathe his methods do not at the same time loathe all the evils 
Germany has done and all evil Germans just as much ashe does. I for 
one will not yield to him one jot in that respect. But all the same I 
cannot believe that his garbled version of German history is going to 
contribute anything to, beating the Germans in the war, or to coming 
to terms with them after it—and we shall have to come to some terms 
with them some time. He is simply encouraging the Hang the Kaiser 
mentality, merely inflaming indiscriminate passion, which would, if it 
had its way, render any settlement impossible. He is driven by his 
passionate conviction that Germany escaped her proper punishment 
after the last war and will try to do so again after this—with which 
most of his critics fully agree—to an utterly unhistorical over-statement 
of his case. It is probably superfluous at this stage to point once more 
to such obvious facts as that, for instance, we ourselves are among the 
descendants of the “‘ Germans ” of Tacitus, that Charlemagne was as 
much a French as a German national hero, and that the Germans were 
not the aggressors in the wars of Louis XIV and Napoleon. No one need 
fear that the German people as a whole is going to escape punishment 
for the misdeeds of its responsible government. Quite apart from all 
official procedure, they all, the innocent with the guilty, will live ina 
very bleak world when this war is over. They all, the innocent with the 
guilty, will inherit from their false leaders a legacy of hatred and 
suspicion which it will taken them, whatever they may do, a very long 
time to dissipate. 

There are doubtless some people who will say—on the principle of 
doing evil that good may come—that, if it is good propaganda, they are 
prepared to accept in war-time the lack of objective truth. But is it 
good propaganda? To put it on the very lowest grounds—since Hitler 
and Goebbels bankrupted the lie, mis-statement simply does not pay. 
And—still not putting it on the highest grounds—we can afford the 
truth. We have such a good cause and Hitler such a bad one. Or as 
Mr. Duff Cooper put it in the House of Commons on July 3rd, 1941: 
“We have an enormous advantage over Germany: we have a good 
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article to sell and they have a bad one.” Are the horrors of Naz 
persecution and all the other Nazi crimes not enough that Lord Van 
sittart has to work up the thesis of a nation that has been evil fo 
2,000 years ? Propaganda is persuasion, and a prime necessity is that i 
shall be believed. Who is going to believe this travesty of Germai 
history ? Certainly no one here who has any real knowledge of th 
subject, and few even in the occupied countries, where some sense 0 
the general outlines of continental European history may be taken fo 
granted. As for Germans themselves, with the evidence of Louis XIV’ 
ravages of the Rhineland before their eyes, and the Napoleonic War 
a part of the general national consciousness, the thing is too patenth 
untrue and absurd. Such wild and whirling words can only debase th 
credit of British propaganda everywhere in the world, and put us mor 
nearly on a level with those very enemies whose methods and mentalit: 
we oppose. There are at stake here those very values for which we ar 
fighting—honour and truth and faith in the written and spoken word 
We are not out to beat the enemy at his own game, but to uphol 
standards which he rejects. And for our motto we should take tha 
maxim old and wise: Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 
H. G. ATKINS. 


SPAIN AND THE AXIS. 


"Ts: present mood of the Spanish people is aptly expressed 1 
Sancho Panza’s maxim, “‘ What have squires to do with th 
adventures of their masters?’ The status of the masters— 
whether mere pawns in Hitler’s game or real directors of their countr 
—is more difficult to makeout. Their positions have actually been wo: 
for them by Hitler and Mussolini with a view to the impending Arma 
geddon, to say nothing of the succession of misfortunes which ha 
decimated in due time the faction of the conspirators. Primo de Rivers 
founder of a Fascist party on the German and Italian patterns, wa 
executed when caught in Republican territory, and General Sanjurje 
prospective leader of the insurrection, was killed in a plane crash th 
very day he was to assume his duties. Calvo Sotelo, a politician of som 
calibre with monarchist leanings, was assassinated and General Mole 
trustee of the Traditionalists in the army, died in an accident. Wha 
followed was brought about mainly by the German General Staff, th 
Kondor wing of the Luftwaffe, and German and Italian technician: 
_ soldiers and arms. 

Since then, Primo de Rivera’s small group, the Falange, has risen t 
the rank of State Party, after a bloody victory over all opposing force 
and a subsequent bloodless elimination of the monarchist and tradition 
. alist elements from the Government and the Party Council. Th 
founder’s successor, Serrano Sufier, has virtually become party dictato1 
and, shortly after having paid visits to Berlin and Rome, Foreig: 
Minister. “ Spain’s mission lies in the new order,” he said at the time 
“and when the right moment comes, her leaders will give the order fo 
action.”” In virtue of a law creating an “‘ Under-Secretariate of Popula 
Education ’’ of the Falange, he also controls press and wireless ; an 
the most violent ‘“‘ pro-axism ’’ of both press and radio can hardly b 
beaten by the Voelkischer Beobachter or the Deuischlandsender. “ Lif 
is militant,” decrees Point 24 of the Falange programme ; for over 
year now the party has been taking full charge of the regimentatio 
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Beil the political and pre-military training of Spanish youth. Other 
party rules worth heeding are Point 3: ‘“‘ We have the will to make an 
Empire,” and Point 5: ‘‘ Spain will once again seek glory and riches 
across the seas.” 

The uniform of the Falange was ostentatiously worn by the Chief of 
State, Generalissimo Franco, when he visited Catalonia and Arragon 
recently. There he declared “ Life means fighting ; nations reach their 
historic climax in fighting; if they rest on their laurels they are 
overrun.” Military expenditure constitutes the largest item of Spain’s: 
ordinary as well as of the unannounced extraordinary budget for 1942. 
The army is, in fact, very thoroughly looked after and continually 
overhauled. It was reorganised into five zones, some fifteen months ago, 
including a newly-created one for the region flanking Gibraltar. In an 
important speech Franco, some time later, stated : ‘‘ The die is already 
cast. The Allies have lost the war. This is a reality which nothing can 
alter.” He has not defined, however, how Spain hopes to play the 
part of a “ protagonist ’—as the Falange puts it—in a war 
about the issues of which he professes to have no doubts whatever. 
When he received Hitler’s Grand Cross of the Order of Merit of the 
German Eagle he left the talking to the German Ambassador, who on 
this occasion remarked that the decoration symbolised not only 
memories of the past but future collaboration as well. Events so far 
have not convincingly borne out the assertion, which has gone round in 
Madrid’s ‘“‘ whispering galleries,” that a secret treaty existed between 
Spain and Germany under which Hitler has been given power to direct 
Spain’s national and international policy. Spain is signatory to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact though not to the Tripartite Pact, and three 
declarations have been issued by Franco—the latest dated December 
Igth, 1941, after Japan and the United States of America had entered 
the war—that “‘ Spain maintains her position of non-belligerency.”’ 

This is how the city of Oviedo was described after the Peninsular War 
in a report of the American Friends’ Service Committee: “‘ On the 
outskirts of the town we were welcomed significantly by scurrying rats, 
the only beneficiaries we saw in a nightmare of ruins. Most of the houses 
are unhabitable. Only three houses in the whole city are reported to be 
quite undamaged.” Scores of Spanish towns have been left in similar 
conditions by the war, and reconstruction plans have been upset by the 
major conflagration which followed it. No less shocking is the havoc 
wrought in farmsteads, olive-tree plantations and orange groves. There 
are few oxen left to draw the ploughs, and many hoes must rust for 
want of hands to toil with them. Almost 500,000 men lost their lives in 
the war ; 500,000 fled from the Fascist terror; the prisons and con- 
centration camps are reported to house a million men and the army to. 
have conscribed another million. Communications with the outside 
world have practically ceased ; there is almost nothing to be had from: 
Germany and very little can reach Spain from this country or the 
Americas now. Inside Spain there is no petrol for road transport, nor 
is there sufficient coal for the railways. Rolling stock is short. Famine 
is raging. The poor are poorer than ever. There is much money in 
mines and heavy industry which work at full speed for Germany’s war 
machine, but their owners are embittered because they have been com- 
pletely ousted by German “experts.” Business men all over the 
country strongly resent the Falange’s attempts at fashioning Spain’s 
economy on the Nazi lines, and Franco himself had to reassure them. 
“ There is no need for us to be frightened by the word revolution,” he 
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told them in January last ; ‘‘ Spain is no dictatorial state ; the colla- 
boration of all is possible in it.”” Everybody, not excepting Franco, is 
looking askance at the Falange. In February 1942, yet another drastic 
purge was carried out, this time by Franco agents. Some time ago the 
Falange had to admit being a minority and not a popular one. “‘ And 
who knows whether behind the blue shirt there is a comrade or whether — 
it shields a traitor?’ There are still guerrilleros active in some parts of — 
the country and there are people abetting them. There is definite 
evidence of an organised underground movement, communist to all 
appearance, and the fear of possible unrest manifests itself in arrests, 
executions, heavily armed guardia civil patrolling the streets and 
machine-gun posts protecting official buildings and banks. . 

“ You will conquer but not convince,” has been truly prophesied by 
Unamuno. The silent hostility of Republicans, Catalans and Basques is 
growing. Xenophobia is kindled by Germany’s and Italy’s demands on 
Spain’s economy and her finances. The Church shudders at Germany’s 
neo-paganism, conclusive proof of which is regularly furnished by the 
Vatican in its Spanish broadcasts to Spain. The German radio in its 
transmissions to Spain has retaliated by recalling the fate of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. “ In Germany,” it was emphasised in a 
pointed broadcast on February 2nd, 1942, “‘ energetic measures were 
taken against the Church which had to confine its activities to the purely 
spiritual sphere and to refrain from intervening in politics.” Spain is 
also torn by other controversies of more immediate import to her whole 
destiny. The Falangist jingoes try to drown the counsels of Franco’s 
cooler-headed military advisers who, bred in the tradition of a sea- 
faring nation, are unable to overlook the importance of naval power in 
a world-wide conflict. ‘‘ The Spaniard,” wrote Marquis de Merry del 
Val, “‘ knows that, whatever the outcome of events, England willalways 
be found on his side of the map.” 

The course of the war to date, however, has projected on the Spanish 
map Germany as her immediate neighbour, and the map also shows an 
ominous network of roads converging on the new Germano-Spanish 
frontier. They have been built under German supervision by Republican 
convicts who thus were to “ redeem their punishment in labour.”’ The 
previously existing highway system has also been improved, and the 
German colony in Spain boasts that Hitler’s army now could cross the 
Peninsula in less than sixty hours. The Rollbahnen, which form the 
texture of all modern German staff work, are supplemented by German 
food dumps at key points and a number of aerodromes and port 
. installations built by the Organisation Todt. Todt’s last creation, a 
new German defence line along the western coasts of the Continent, has 
now been completed, according to an official Berlin announcement, 
and the forces that garrison it “‘ are prepared to defend it—or 
carry out another task with which they might be entrusted anon.” 
They should not find it laborious if from this defence line they were 
to step—even without Franco’s consent—into a country where many 
of them have fought before, weak as it is now and undermined by Fifth 
Columnists and by a host of agents of the “Germans Abroad” Or- 
ganisation. But the invasion of Spain has not yet been mapped out by 
Hitler, and there has been no need for Franco to plead with him for 
mercy as has repeatedly been surmised. Spain certainly is a pivot on 
which the Fuehrer’s strategy against the west hinges, but up to now 
the war has not openly turned towards the west. Thus she could still 
remain “‘ among the non-belligerent Powers,” as Gayda conceded her 
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at the time of the collapse of France. In any case, during the initial 
| stage of the war, there was a French army and a French navy keeping 
_ Spain within her bounds ; and when afterwards an eastern campaign 
_ was to be on the cards, her belligerency would have served no purpose 
_ within the framework of a one-front-war strategy. 
_ Itis portentous that on the whole Hitler’s Rollbahnen in the Peninsula 
point in a westerly direction to the Atlantic. “‘ Provisions must be made 
against an American landing in Portugal or the Portuguese islands in 
the Atlantic,’ was Madrid’s candid interpretation long before the 
United States entered the war. On the other hand, Spain’s present 
‘aspirations are southwards bent, and it has never been sufficiently 
weighed how extremely well a Spain screened up against the west and 
with all eyes strained on the south would fall in with each of the suc- 
cessive steps of Hitler. He has, in fact, made perfect use of her. With 
| troops ready at her frontier and communications assured, his south- 
western flank was adequately safeguarded as long as no provision had 
to be made for more than British Commando raids against the Continent. 
Gibraltar had already been hemmed in during the Peninsular War, and 
_ Hitler has cleverly exploited Spain’s rage at the ‘“ foreign wedge 
separating Andalucia from Africa ’’ as well as her designs upon Africa 
proper for a series of campaigns in a war of nerves. One of them was 
unmistakably intent upon swaying Vichy France closer towards the 
Axis. 

To that end Spain has been encouraged to assemble considerable 
forces in Morocco who have already cashed a “‘ token payment ”’ of her 
claims by occupying Tangier, and many a reminder has been served to 
Pétain that “ there are numerous matters pending between France and 
Spain in Morocco,” as a Pueblo representative told him in January last. 

_ The pending matters were discussed a month later in a meeting between 
General Luis Orgaz, High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of 
Morocco, and his French opposite number, General Nogues. In Tangier, 
on the same day, anti-British riots were staged by German agents. 
German U-boats had been ordered out to hunt Spanish vessels, and 
when two steamers were torpedoed Berlin raised the cry that it was the 
Royal Navy which had “ perpetrated the crime.’’ The news from the 
western hemisphere they had in the German capital showed that the 
time was coming when Hitler would have to pay attention to the 
western front again. The United States had ceased to be merely non- 

belligerent. Their first troop contingent had already landed in Great 
Britain. In Rio de Janeiro Latin-American statesmen had recommended 
their respective governments to break off relations with Germany. 
When Serrano Sufier became Spanish Foreign Minister he had decreed 
that “the Foreign Section of the Falange shall from this moment be 
an element to be considered in the diplomatic life of Spain.”” After the 
conference in Rio, steps have been taken everywhere against the 
Falange Exterior, which meanwhile had grown to become the backbone 
of Hitler’s Fifth Column in Ibero-America. 

Circumstances thus having changed fundamentally, Spain once again 
is drawing nearer to the front line._Admiral Luetzow, spokesman of the 
German navy, has already warned that any American move towards 
Portugal or Spain would be forestalled by Germany in due time. “ With 
the expansion of the war, its aims have accordingly increased in scope,” 
wrote Dr. Goebbels at the beginning of the year. ‘‘ Both the political 
and the military possibilities that lie open to us are entirely different 
from what they were in the winter of 1940-41.” 
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On the tombstone of one of the commanders of the Spanish Blue ~ 
Division who was killed in Russia, there is the epitaph “‘ He died for — 
Europe.” The writer of this inscription has given vent to the same 
misleading conception of the motives underlying Spain’s policy which 
has deceived so many students of Spanish affairs. True, there was a 
school of thought in Spain which might have inspired Spaniards to — 
bring the supreme sacrifice for Europe, the school of the generation of | 
1898 as it was called, poets and philosophers who under the impression _ 
of the great colonial catastrophe of that year preached the abandonment 
of imperial dreams and the orientation towards the Continent instead, 
of which Spain was to become an integral part. The politicians who | 
came in their wake were soon to realise that her way into Europe was 
barred by her feudal economic system based on the exploitation of 
colonial wealth. When the last possession overseas was lost in 1898, 
there was nothing left but to fall back upon the sealed resources at 
home ; agrarian and social reform, education and democracy, were the 
milestones on the path the Republic intended to tread. For such truly 
European ideals men went into battle at the gates of Madrid and on the 
banks of the River Ebro ; many lost their lives, others fell victims to 
Fascist firing squads, yet others were exiled. Europe has died in Spain. 

Franco’s Spain has turned from the bitter lessons of the tragedy of 
1898 to the more shining chapters farther back in her history ; to that 
golden era when the country was freed from the Moorish invaders and 
the warriors sailed the seas in search of riches. There was no fecund 
land at their reach nearer at home ; it had become the reward for the 
knights who gave the coup de grdce to an invader whose strength had 
been crippled already. Large estates in the south of Spain mark the 
later stages of the veconquisia ; under-sized farmsteads in the north 
show that the campaign against the Moors had begun as a popular 
movement, offering equal though of course very small shares of the | 
booty to the many who had taken part in the fight. Such has been 
Spain since the Moors were driven from the country, and he who strives 
for prosperity must either go at vested interests at home or leap across 
the seas. Franco has been backed by the vested interests. 

While thus his country has to offer him only the counsel of the 
generation of the reconquista, to go out and conquer, its value in the 
eyes of other nations is greatly enhanced by recent developments. The 
German theorists of strategy—they style themselves geo-politicians— 
have repeatedly pointed out that “‘ Spain is the centre of a ‘ geo- 
political’ cross, one bar of which links Europe with Africa, the other 
joining the European continent to the New World.” “The geo- 
political forces of Europe travel through Spain to Africa and from 
Spain they are being carried to America,” it was declared in the 
Geo-political Review in May 1941. “‘ Spain is the starting-point of the 
vital highway from Europe to America.” Both for defensive and 
offensive tactics Hitler will be bound to extend his bastion from the 
French coast on the Atlantic to somewhere near the southernmost 
Spanish possession in Africa, at the same time strengthening the 
Spanish base in the rear. Large-scale operations against the Continent 
can now be visualised, and no such operations could be met by the 
German General Staff without having full control over Spain. If 
Hitler’s strategy on the other hand should still envisage an invasion of 
Britain, Spain would have to develop the left prong of his assault. 
Franco has certainly tried hard to keep aloof from the war. He was 
fortunate in falling in with Hitler’s intentions. Now as his imperialistic 
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, schemes are taking shape he again is fortunate, in falling in with 
| Hitler’s intuitions. This probably would mean war for Spain. The 
| first dictator in Spain’s contemporary history, Primo de Rivera, 
' brought about his defeat by his imperialistic ambitions. He was 
found dead in his hotel in Paris, with the newly-arrived reports in his 
_ hands about the misery in Spain and the plight of the country following 
his unsuccessful campaigns overseas. 
ERNEST Bock. 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Vv 


EVEN years after Metternich’s death Beust, another German, took 

his place at the Ballplatz. The former was a Catholic from the 

Rhineland, the latter a Protestant from Saxony. The former held 
office for thirty-nine years, the latter for five. The Vienna period, 
however, was only a chapter in a long and distinguished career which 
began as Foreign Minister of Saxony in 1849 and ended as Austrian 
Ambassador in London and Paris. Beust’s Memoirs, written in old 
age, reveal an attractive, highly cultured, liberal-minded personality, 
and they are a primary authority for the foundation of the German 
Empire. We are so accustomed to the Bismarckian version that it is 
useful to have a well-informed witness from the other camp. While 
accepting the verdict of Sadowa and Sedan he regretted the exclusion 
of Austria. To use the terminology of the time, he was Grossdeutsch, 
not Kleindeutsch. His ideal was the so-called Triad, Prussia, Austria 
and the Middle States. Was the German Confederation (1815-1866), 
he asks, really so objectionable? It kept the peace, and only the 
Prussian policy of expelling Austria broke it up. Bismarck alone wanted 
war in 1866. If the Bavarian army had co-operated at Sadowa Prussia 
would probably have been defeated and Bismarck have shot himself, 
as he had vowed to do if the battle were lost. Saxony loyally accepted 
the new order, and Beust declares again and again that he was never 
hostile to Prussia, only to Bismarck’s overweening ambition. The 
Bund, he admits, was unpopular, and he lived long enough to welcome 
the alliance of Vienna and Berlin for which he believed himself to have 
prepared the way. Bismarck always respected him, and described him 
as “ my most unbiassed and amiable opponent.” 

When Beust’s career in Saxony was terminated by the war of 1866 
he accepted a flattering invitation to enter the Austrian service. His 
first task was to carry to Paris an appeal from Francis Joseph for help. 
Napoleon III was in the middle of one of his periods of intense physical 
pain, and he could only mutter “‘ Je ne suis pas prét a la guerre.’”’ “I 
do not ask you to fight,” replied Beust, “‘ but merely to send troops to 
the frontier. Then you would be accepted as a mediator. If you do not, 
perhaps you yourself will have a war with Prussia in five or six years, 
and I promise you that in that case all Germany will march against 
you.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled, and Austria stood aloof in 1870 as France 
had stood aloof in 1866. Beust assures his readers that Austria had no 
commitments to France and no thought of intervention, not on 
account of Russian threats if she did, but because Francis Joseph 
accepted the new order in Central Europe and Beust realised that all 
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Germany would fight. The common belief that he was and always | 
remained anti-Prussian and dreamed of revenge for the events of 1866 
is dismissed as a legend. He was eager to work for the internal consolida- - 
tion of the Hapsburg Empire, believing that the bitter lesson of Sadowa 
could be turned to good account. The first task was to make the 
Ausgleich with Hungary, and he quotes Andrassy’s compliment: | 
“ Without you it would not have been completed.’’ The second was to | | 
modernise the institutions of the state. Beust, like Kaunitz and Metter- | 


nich, was appointed Chancellor, or President of the Ministry, as well as | 


Foreign Minister, so great was the Emperor’s confidence; but in 


domestic affairs his power was limited. The two chief obstacles to the | 


removal of hampering abuses, in his opinion, were reactionary clerical- 
ism and the feudal aristocracy. ‘‘ I will never be the mouthpiece of a 
purely despotic government,” he announced, and he kept his word. 
He succeeded in abolishing the Concordat and he advised the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1867. Yet he was detested by the aristocracy 
and Society as a revolutionist, and in 1871 his enemies brought him 
down. Though a loyal servant of Francis Joseph, to whom he was 
sincerely attached, he retained his German sympathies, and he wished 
to increase the power of the German element in Austria as a bridge 
between Vienna and Berlin. The detailed narrative ends in 1871, but 
there are some pleasant snapshots of the years in England, where he 
had served as a young man and of which he spoke affectionately as his 
second home. 

The elder brother of the Prince Consort, though never a familiar 

figure in England, played a considerable part in the making of Germany 
and spent his closing years in recording his experiences. The three 
stout volumes of the Memoirs of Ernst II, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
published 1887-9 (an English translation in four volumes appeared 
1888-90), are the only autobiography of a German ruling prince between 
Frederick the Great and William II. The first suggestion that he should 
write came from Radowitz in the early fifties, and in 188x Ottokar 
Lorenz, the distinguished Austrian historian of German unification, 
began to help with the arrangement of the material. The book was 
sharply criticised, chiefly on the ground that the author exaggerates his 
influence, but it contains valuable documents and much first-hand 
observation. As the nephew of King Leopold of Belgium, cousin and 
brother-in-law of Queen Victoria, persona grata at Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin, Ernst knew everything that was going on. Traveller, author, 
composer, soldier, he touched life at many points. 
_ No German ruler of his generation was more anxious for German 
unity. His life-long friend, Gustav Freytag, urged him in 1856 to 
become ‘‘ the adviser and General of the good Prussian cause,” but the 
Duke was ready to accept aid from any quarter for the realisation of 
his aims. While Freytag was a Prussian, the Duke was a German 
nationalist. He preferred a Prussian lead, and regretted the refusal of 
Frederick William IV to accept the offer of the Imperial crown from 
the Frankfurt Parliament, but he supported the attempt of Francis 
Joseph to reform the German Confederation at the Conference of 
Princes at Frankfurt in 1863. Till 1866 there was no love lost between 
him and Bismarck, but in that year of decision he placed his troops at 
the disposal of Prussia. When the time came to write his Memoirs 
tendentious omissions toned down his opposition to Prussia in the years 
before the stricken field of Sadowa destroyed the Grossdeutsch party. 

The Duke was the first reigning prince to visit Napoleon III, and the 
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_ records of his conversations in 1854 and subsequent years with the 
| Emperor are the most interesting in the book. He assures us again and 
| again that Louis Napoleon was far above the average and not specifically 
| French. He combined outstanding abilities with big plans, yet there 
| -was something of the dreamer and the doctrinaire. With his faultless 
German and his quotations from Schiller he sometimes reminded his 
visitor of a German savant. In the fifties at any rate he was anti- 
Russian, anti-Austrian and Prussophil. Realising that the Bund was 
unsatisfying and that Prussia was bound to expand, he declared that, 
if he were a German, he would be an ardent champion of German 
unity. The Duke was present when Orsini’s bombs exploded as the 
Emperor and Empress arrived at the Opera, and he notes that the latter 
was the quickest to recover her composure. 
_ Of the Prince Consort he writes with affectionate admiration, and the 
' correspondence between the brothers fills many pages. Shortly before 
his fatal illness Albert visited Gotha. He was in low spirits and appeared 
to have a presentiment of death. One day he burst into tears, explain- 
ing that he knew he would never see his old German home again. The 
Duke was warmly attached to William I and his family, and he highly 
respected Francis Joseph. He saw a good deal of the campaign of 
1866, and in 1867 he visited the exhibition at Paris, where he found the 
Emperor depressed by the Mexican débdcle. ‘I took leave of him as 
from a sick man who was with difficulty holding himself erect under 
overwhelming blows. When I saw him again he was himself a prisoner 
of the German army on the day after Sedan.”’ Ernst was present at the 
proclamation of the German Empire in the Galérie des Glaces, and the 
story ends with an expression of gratitude and pride to have been 
allowed to take part in the making of a nation. “‘ The complete inward 
change which has come over the German, who now holds intercourse 
with all great nations and stands at the helm of the ship which cuts 
boldly through the ocean flood, can only be conceived if we reflect on 
the long series of years in which this change has been wrought.” 

Emile Ollivier, like Beust, owes his fame to Bismarck, and, like 
Beust, spent the later years of his long life in describing the conflict 
which led to his eclipse. L’ Empire Libéral, Etudes, Récits, Souvenirs is 
on the border-line between autobiography and history. The sixteen 
massive volumes, each of some six hundred pages, are as indispensable 
for the study of the Second Empire as the magnum opus of La Gorce, 
for they contain a mass of first-hand material. On the other hand the 
author often disappears for whole chapters at a time, for instance while 
the Italian campaign, the Mexican fiasco, or the Vatican Council are 
described at length. Not till we are within sight of the end does he 
become a leading actor on the European stage, but in the closing months, 
from January 1870 to the outbreak of war, we hang upon his lips. The 
book is far too long to be a popular favourite, and the reproduction of 
so many Parliamentary debates is an artistic mistake. Yet it is full 
of interest, for he was an able, attractive, highly cultivated man, loyal 

to his principles and of singularly independent mind, 

The drama is dominated by the figure of Napoleon III, whom 
Ollivier successively opposed, partially converted and faithfully served, 
and for whom he entertained affectionate respect. Though the ruler 
moved too slowly for his taste towards L’ Empire Libéral, he is presented 
not as a reactionary usurper but as a statesman capable of rendering 
immense services to France. Since the Bourbon and Orleans lines had 
been driven from the throne, and since the Parliamentary Republic of 
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1848 was a failure, why should not the nephew of the Petit Caporal — 
found a new dynasty? ‘“‘ He honoured me with his friendship till his | 


last day. . . . I often attacked his acts, but even in his faults there was 
something intelligent, loyal, patriotic, generous.’’ The young Prefect 
met him shortly before his election as President of the Republic, and 
his account of the coup d’état of 1851, which led to the banishment of 
his father, is very different. from the invective of Victor Hugo or 


Kinglake. The President, we are told, honestly tried to work the i 


Constitution and felt grave scruples in breaking his oath. He was one 
of the last, not one of the first, to wish for a change. Thiers, an ambiti- 
ous fanfaron, “ talking first, last and all the time,” was partially 
responsible, for he prevented harmonious co-operation between the 
President and the Chamber. It was as salutary as Brumaire, for France 
was sick of the sterile debates. Ollivier, like Louis Napoleon, was 
convinced that the mass of the French people wished for the Empire 
and supported it when it came. 

Whatever he found to blame, such as the Mexican adventure, the 
savage repression after the Orsini plot, and the loose living of the ruler 
—il aima beaucoup trop les dames—Ollivier saw no alternative. He 
praises the serenity of “‘ ce philosophe humamitaire,” “ce Marc Auréle,”” 
and pays tribute to the goodness of his heart. When, after several 
years of Parliamentary activity, he was invited to the Tuileries in 1865 
he pleaded for his project of a Liberal Empire. The two men took to 
each other, but Ollivier declined office till he felt sure that his wishes 
would be met. In equally frank talks with the Empress he was impressed 
by her range of knowledge and quickness of mind. He deplored the 
death of Morny in 1865 not only as a friend but as a believer in constitu- 
tional advance. He was on excellent terms with Prince Napoleon, the 
enfant terrible of the Second Empire. Walewski was a mediocrity, 
Persigny impossible. The Emperor’s loss of grip when his health began 
to deteriorate in 1865 played into the hands of Rouher, the ablest of 
his Ministers but more a lawyer than a statesman. 

The last five volumes describe the formation and operations of the 
Ollivier Ministry which took office on January 2nd, 1870. The Emperor 
was more anxious for the services of the eloquent lawyer than was the 
latter to take office ; for his enemies, led by such gladiators as Roche- 
fort and Gambetta, became ever more dangerous and the collapse of 
the Empire was widely expected. If anyone could keep it alive, it was 
Ollivier. The programme of the new Minister was to save liberty by 
authority and authority by liberty. He insisted on choosing his 
colleagues, with the significant exception of the Service Ministers, and 
no constitutional sovereign, we are assured, more fully respected the 
liberty of the man he had honoured with his confidence. The plebiscite 
of May 1870, with its immense majority for the Liberal Empire, is 
hailed as a vindication of the statesmanship of the author and his chief, 
though the unexpectedly large number of hostile votes in the army 
aroused some anxiety. “I felt a profound satisfaction, not that of the 
man of ambition who has attained the object of his desires, nor that 
of the vain man who flatters himself that he has won renown, but that 
of the thinker witnessing the confirmation of his plans, that of the 
savant who, having proved by calculation that a star existed ina certain 
sphere of the heavens, perceives it through his telescope. I had formed 
aresponsible Parliamentary Ministry and by successive steps substituted 
a Liberal for an authoritarian Constitution. Now the people informed me 
by more than seven million votes that I wasnot mistaken in believing my 
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' work to be good. Of course a considerable part of the success was due 
| to the unshakable fidelity of the people to the Napoleons. Jacques 
_ Bonhomme had remained faithful to him. If I had at that moment died 
of fever, like Cavour, I should have been unanimously acclaimed as 
one of the rare statesmen of the nineteenth century.”’ Dis aliter visum. 
“ A cyclone which I could not foresee and which I had no time to resist 
broke over my work, destroyed it, and relegated me to the company of 
the vanquished and ostracised.”’ 

Napoleon III, we are told, worked consistently for peace after the 
Italian campaign of 1859, and neither Ollivier nor his master desired to 
oppose the free development of Germany. The war of 1870, he declares, 
was caused by Bismarck, who set the trap of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture in Spain and manipulated the Ems telegram. “‘ I never had the 
| _ share in the control of policy attributed to me, and I had none at all 
| in military matters. Yet I accept the whole responsibility, so disgusted 
| am I by the hectic repudiation of past acts and sentiments in the hope 
_ of winning favour. If our Generals had won I should have become a 

great man. They were beaten, so 1 am an incapable. Success makes 
renown. I do not protest against the common lot. My motive is entirely 
disinterested. I wish to cleanse my country from the stain of having 
unleashed war when it only defended its independence. Every French- 
man felt that a Hohenzollern ruler at Madrid would be a daily menace 
to France.”’ 

The fourteenth volume describes the coming of the war. Ollivier 
approved the French protest and was ready, if necessary, to fight, but 
when the Hohenzollern candidature was withdrawn he was immensely 
relieved. The Emperor seemed very satisfied but a little unquiet— 
satisfied because he regarded the Hohenzollern affair as liquidated, 
unquiet on account of the disappointment of the country that the 
quarrel with Germany was not definitely cleared up. “It is a great 

_ moral victory,” remarked Nigra, the Italian Ambassador, “‘ and I hope 
the Emperor will be content.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Napoleon III, “it is 
peace.” Not a word was said of guarantees, and it was agreed that no 
further action should be taken before the meeting of the Council on the 
following morning. Gramont, the Foreign Minister, on the other hand, 
was far from satisfied, and desired a declaration from King William 
himself that the candidature would never be renewed. When the ruler 
returned from the Tuileries to St. Cloud he was greeted by the war 
party with the words: Le pays ne sera pas satisfait. C’est une honte! 
_ exclaimed the Empress. The Emperor, a very sick man, forgot his 
_ promise (to employ the mild expression of Ollivier) to take no action 
till the Council met, and with the aid of Gramont concocted and 
_ despatched the fatal demand for a guarantee. 
When Ollivier heard the almost incredible news the same evening ns 
_ first instinct was to resign. He decided to remain, hoping even at the 
_ eleventh hour to prevent the fall of the avalanche. ‘‘ Thereby I shared 
_ Official responsibility for an act which I deplored.”’ He would have been 
wiser to go, for it was too late to draw back. Though Benedetti, the 
French Ambassador, also disapproved the demand, he carried out his 
instructions with a zeal which annoyed the courteous old monarch and 
_ played straight into Bismarck’s hands. The refusal of a guarantee, 
_ declares Ollivier, would have been swallowed by the Council, where the 
_ war party was outvoted, had not a garbled report of the Ems conversa- 
_ tions been published by Bismarck, who gleefully described it as a red 
T 
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rag to the Gallic bull. On learning that this deliberate insult to France 
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had been officially communicated to foreign Governments, Ollivier felt 
that war was legitimate and inevitable. This time the Council was — 
unanimous for war. The Empress neither spoke nor voted, but her 
views were well known. In announcing the declaration of war to the 
Chamber he let fall the famous words: We accept the responsibility 
le ceur léger. The phrase, he confesses, was unpremeditated, but it 
merely meant that his conscience was clear. Any other Government, 
he is convinced; would have done the same after the publication of the 
Ems telegram, for the honour of France was at stake. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth volumes comment on the hectic weeks 
which preceded the fall of the Second Empire. The French army, he 
declares, was ready and superior in quality to the Prussian, the French 
soldier still the best in the world. The war was lost by the leaders, not 
by the rank and file. The Emperor was physically unfit for the burdens 
of Commander-in-Chief, which should have been borne by MacMahon. 
When he said good-bye to the Empress and his Ministers at St. Cloud, 
the atmosphere was funereal. The army should have attacked instead 
of waiting for the foe. After the first disasters Ollivier begged the 
distracted Empress, acting as Regent, to invite the Emperor to return. 
That was impossible, she replied, till a victory had been won. “ But, 
Madam, if he remains with the army there will be no victory ; he is the 
obstacle to victory, for he cannot command and he prevents the com- 
mand by someone else.’’ Distrusted by the Empress and deserted by 
his supporters in the Chamber, Ollivier resigned. His fall, he believes, 
was a national catastrophe : had he remained in office there would have 
been no Sedan and the Empire would have survived. At this point the 
curtain falls. The sixteenth volume was published in 1912 when the 
author was eighty-seven. A year later he was dead. 

G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


PALESTINE, THE JEWS, 
AND THE WAR. 


ALESTINE occupies a focal point in the Near East, which may 
P« any time be dragged within the orbit of Hitler’s plans. It is 
therefore of importance to inquire into the part the people of 
Palestine are playing in its defence as well as in support of the war 
effort in general. Out of a total population of 1,500,000, a little over 
15,000, that is about 1 per cent., are to be found in the British Army. 
This small number is only partly due to the fact that, as Palestine is a 
mandated territory, its inhabitants are exempt from conscription. 
There are about 1 million Arabs, and as they have so far provided only 
about 3,300 volunteers, it would appear that they donot regard the waras 
something directly concerning them. The largest military contribution 
made by any community in the Near East consists of the 12,000 
volunteers provided by the Jews in Palestine, and that number would 
be very considerably greater but for the policy of the Government. 
On the eve of the war Dr. Weizmann, President of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, wrote to the late Prime Minister that the Jews stood by 
Great Britain and would fight on the side of the democracies, and that 
the Jewish Agency was ready to enter into immediate arrangements for 
utilising Jewish man-power, technical ability, and economic resources. 
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He received a courteous but non-committal reply, and followed up this 
exchange of letters by urging that as the Jews were the first people to 
_be attacked by Hitler they should be given the opportunity of raising 
a force of their own to fight under the Jewish flag but under British 
command, On December 1st, 1939, a formal offer was made to the 
Government of a Jewish division to be organised in the West for service 
wherever required, consisting of Jews from all free countries, with a 
leavening of Palestinian Jews. It was, of course, supplementary to the 
part played by British Jews and those of the different Allied States in 
their respective national units. The Cabinet declined the offer. 

In Palestine itself the Jews organised a registration of volunteers for 
national service in September 1939, which resulted in the enrolment of 
136,000 persons (including 50,000 women) between the ages of 18 and 
50. It was an impressive demonstration of enthusiasm and loyalty to 

the British cause, of which only passive note was taken, and it was 
supplemented by a definite offer to raise a contingent of 40,000 young 
able-bodied Jews, which merely elicited a formal acknowledgment, 
During the first year of the war the Military Command in Palestine 
only asked for a limited number of volunteers for the various service 
corps. Jews and Arabs were expected to provide one-half each of the 
two Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps which were formed, but the Jews 
outnumbered the Arabs by about three to one. The first batch of 700 
men, who arrived in France in February 1940, included 500 Jews of 
nineteen different countries, the majority refugees from Nazi oppression, 
After a few weeks this first unit of the A.M.P.C. was armed and turned 
into a defence corps. Its members distinguished themselves during the 
great battle in Flanders and Northern France, took part in covering the 
retreat of the second British Expeditionary Force from St. Malo, were 
among the last to leave for England, and then took part in the defence 
of the southern coast in the Battle for Britain. 

Owing to the collapse of France and the threatened invasion of 
England, the Jews of Palestine rendered a service of great value when 
most of the ground personnel of the R.A.F. in Egypt had to be hurriedly 
transferred to this country. The Jewish Agency in Palestine was 
urgently requested to fill the gap by finding 1,200 mechanics and 
specialists able to do all manner of jobs, and it promptly provided 
1,500 qualified men. They also furnished a motor transport unit of 
500 men, including the very best of the drivers in the country, for 
service in the Libyan Desert. Not until September 1940 were the Jews 
given the opportunity of joining the combatant ranks. According to a 
Colonial Office statement issued on February 28th, 1941, it was decided 
to form fourteen military companies, seven Jewish and seven Arab, and 
it was added that “the recruitment of these units has been on a basis of 
rigid equality of numbers.” This principle of numerical equality, how- 
ever, had to be relaxed, as Arab reluctance was a serious obstacle to 
Jewish recruiting. By the summer of 1941 the number of Palestinian 
Jews in the British Army had risen to about 10,000 men, of whom 1,500 
were in the R.A.F. They also included 400 stevedores and lightermen,, 
whose experience at the Tel-Aviv port (and, in the case of many, 
previously at Salonika) proved very valuable not only in handling army 
supplies in many North African ports, but also in seizing those ports. 

The Jewish soldiers of Palestine have been employed in several 
sectors of the war front—Libya and Tripoli, Abyssinia and Eritrea, 
Greece and Crete, and lastly Syria—and their gallant conduct has 
evoked praise from all their commanding officers. But, unfortunately, 
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they receive no credit in official announcements, which always use 
the geographical term ‘‘ Palestinian,’ without any indication as to 
whether Jews or Arabs are meant. They are, however, not all “ Un- 
known Soldiers,” as there are adequate and authentic sources of infor- 
mation concerning the valiant part they have played. The courage and 
efficiency displayed by the Palestinians in Libya elicited the generous 
appreciation of General Wavell, who said that they “ performed fine 
work, prominently at Sidi Barrani, Sollum, Fort Capuzzo, Bardia and 
Tobruk.” The British Major in command of these units wrote to the 
Cairo journal, La Tribune Juive (April 11th, 1941) : “ Never in my life 
have I seen such gallant and keen soldiers.’”’ And Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard O’Connor stated in despatches that the capture of Tobruk 
would not have been possible without the great help of the Pioneers at 
Sollum. Among those who distinguished themseves by heroism was 
Private Joseph Breitman, a native of Poland, who had been in Palestine 
only two years, and met his death in action. During the attack on 
Tobruk, Breitman was among the troops that led a foray through a 
barbed-wire entanglement strewn with land-mines. Although seriously 
wounded, he threw two hand-grenades at an enemy gun-position, which 
he silenced, and enabled the other troops in his platoon to surge forward. 

In Eritrea the Palestinian units covered the left flank of the advance 
to Keren, cutting off the Italians on a ridge to the left of the main 
attacking force, and their bravery and fighting spirit were very highly 
commended by the General Officer in Command. During the seven 
weeks’ battle for Keren they lost only four men, two Jews and two 
Arabs, although they were in the hottest fighting. One of the Jews, 
Shmaryahu Weinstein, who was in charge of a machine-gun, distin- 
guished himself in the capture by his unit of one of the hills from the 
Italians and saved the whole unit by sacrificing his own life. The other, 
David Raziel, had been four years in command of the illegal Jewish 
corps for defence against Arab attacks in Palestine before the war. Both 
Jews and Arabs became experts in guerilla warfare, and some 300 of 
them (three-fifths Jews) were selected for dangerous service in Abys- 
sinia, thanks to their toughness, daring, and speed. They operated in 
the so-called ‘‘ suicide squad,” armed with tommy guns and a combina- 
tion of knuckle-duster and steel dagger, and spread terror among the 
[talian lines of communication. They penetrated and demolished enemy 
fortifications night after night, bringing back valuable information, and 
took an important part in the operations that led to the Duke of Aosta’s 
surrender. 

In Greece there were many Palestinians with the R.A.F., the Royal 
‘Engineers, and the Pioneer Corps, whose bravery earned the praise of 
Air Marshal D’Albiac. General Wavell stated that “‘ the Palestinians 
worked well in Greece. They stood up in a satisfactory manner to the 
large-scale air-attacks to which they were subjected.”” Several hundred 
‘Palestinians were with the last 2,000 R.A.F. men to leave Greece after 
successiully covering the retreat in the fighting in the final days of the 
evacuation, and many of them subsequently fought in Crete. But 
unfortunately 1,444 Palestinians were among the 10,000 British troops 
missing in Greece and Crete, and of that total 1,023 were Jews and the 
rest Arabs. 

The Jews of Palestine were more directly affected by the campaign 
in Syria, as several Jewish settlements in Galilee were on the front line 
ot the advancing Allied troops, necessitating a temporary evacuation of 
women and children. But the very proximity of these settlements to 
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the scene of operations proved of great advantage to the Allied forces, 
as a group of Jewish pioneers, with an intimate knowledge of thelocality, 
was chosen to accompany the Australian vanguard, to whom they 
rendered valuable service as guides and behind the lines. The Palestin- 
ian contingent helped the Allied forces in recapturing Kuneitra, the 
key position on the main road from Safed to Damascus ; and among its 
casualties was a young Jew, Moses Dayan, one of forty-three members of 
a Jewish self-defence organisation, who, despite their excellent record, 
were sentenced in November 1939 to ten years’ imprisonment (and one 
for life) for carrying arms. After being in gaol for eighteen months they 
were all released, whereupon some of them, including Dayan, promptly 
joined the British Army to share in the defence of their National Home. 

The Jews of Palestine have also rendered substantial assistance to the 
war effort in the economic, scientific and technical fields. During the 
first year a sum of £2 million was spent by the Jewish Agency and the 
Jewish National Fund upon various developments, so as primarily to 
increase the amount of food produced in the country and to expand all 
industries and undertakings useful for war purposes. Eight new agri- 
cultural settlements have been established since the beginning of the 
war and old ones have been largely extended. New cultures (soya beans, 

ground nuts, and Australian wheat) have been introduced; sheep 

breeding has been expanded ; the output of dairy produce and veget- 
ables has increased by about 40 per cent ; and new water supplies have 
been installed in the Haifa. Bay district. All the Imperial and Allied 
Forces stationed in or based on Palestine have been supplied with their 
food requirements from the soil of Palestine, and a large part of this 
has been grown on Jewish farmsteads. 

In the field of industry there are 1,200 Jewish factories all engaged in 
the manufacture of war materials. Most of the new ones have been 
established by refugees from Germany and other Nazi-oppressed 
countries. They include all kinds of metal, electrical, textile and timber 

works, besides spinning mills, cement and brick factories, steel smelting 
works, and food and pharmaceutical industries. Jewish manufacturers 
have already carried out orders for the Imperial Army to a total value 
exceeding £3 million. The two industrial concerns due especially to 
Jewish enterprise and scientific achievement are the Palestine Electric 
Corporation and Palestine Potash Limited ; the latter has converted 
the Dead Sea into the principal source of potash for the British Empire. 
At the Economic Conference held at Delhi at the end of 1940 it was 
found that recent refugees in Palestine included Germany’s leading 
authority on optics (formerly manager of the Zeiss works) and several 
‘Bren gun experts who were needed for the manufacture of munitions in 
India. 
In the scientific field the Hebrew University has rendered valuable 
service by arranging special courses for the medical officers of the British 
and Australian forces, and by supplying sera for the diagnosis of typhoid 
and other diseases. The Meteorological Laboratory has furnished air 
data for weather reports covering the entire region between the Cau- 
: casus Mountains and Lower Egypt. The Jewish Technical Institute has 
co-operated with the Royal Engineers in the testing of building materials 
_and discovering local substitutes for materials that could no longer be 
imported ; and its electric laboratories prepare and repair instruments 
nd motors for the Army and Navy. The Daniel Sieff Research In- 
stitute is creating synthetic pharmaceutical products, and is utilising 
local raw materials, petroleum by-products, and citrus fruit. 
a VOL. CLXI. II 
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Despite all these substantial contributions to the war effort, the Jew 
of Palestine are dissatisfied because they are not allowed to fight unde 
their own name and their own flag. Since His Majesty’s Governmen 
recognise the existence of the Jewish National Home, which they ar 
pledged to assist and protect, the Jews can see no logical reason wh: 
they are not allowed to provide separate regiments as they did in th 
last war. In the summer of 1940, after the formation of Mr, Churchill’ 
Government, the Jewish Agency repeated its offer made in the precedin 
December and pressed it in more detailed form. It was strongh 
favoured by the late Lord Lloyd, ColonialSecretary, and in Septembe 
1940 it received the explicit approval of the Government. The plan wa 
for a Jewish Force of 10,000, to consist of 3,000 recruited in Palestin 
and 7,000 in the United States and elsewhere, which would be incor 
porated in the British Army. It was at first intended that the trainin; 
should take place in England, but when the shipping difficulties becam 
apparent the idea of training part or the whole of the Force in the Wes 
Indies or Canada was discussed. On March 4th, 1941, however, D1 
Weizmann received a letter from the Colonial Secretary, informin; 
him that, owing to lack of equipment, the project must be put off fo 
six months, but might be reconsidered again in four months. Ai 
emphatic assurance was added that this postponement was in no sens 
a reversal of the previous decision in favour of the proposal. Oy 
August 28th, however, Dr. Weizmann received a further letter from th 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Moyne, informing him that, owing to nev 
technical difficulties, the question of the Jewish contingent would hav: 
to continue in cold storage for the present, but proposing to consider i 
again in three months’ time. He thereupon pressed for a definite decisio1 
and, to quote the words from Lord Moyne’s speech in the House o 
Lords, “‘ the final answer was conveyed to Dr. Weizmann on Octobe 
15th that the War Office saw no prospect of accepting the proposa 
under present conditions.” 

Two different reasons for the Government’s attitude have been give 
by official spokesmen. On August 21st, 1940, Sir Edward Grigg, in th 
House of Commons, said that it was due to the Jews not having : 
_ Government or State of their own; but that did not prevent thi 
Government in the last war from agreeing to the formation of Jewis! 
battalions, who fought in Palestine and were mentioned in Allenby’ 
despatches. On April 1st, 1941, Captain Margesson, Secretary for Wat 
said that it was due to lack of equipment, and that was the reason give! 
by Lord Moyne in the House of Lords on November 25th. But if equip 
ment can be found for the various Allied Forces recruited in thi 
‘country and elsewhere, why not also for a Jewish Force? Colone 
Wedgwood, who spoke in the House of Commons also on Novembe 
25th, probably revealed the real motive actuating the Governmen 
_when he said that it was the desire to appease the Arabs in Palestin 
and the neighbouring countries, who might resent the Jews fightin; 
under their own flag. He alleged that political influences in the Britis! 
Embassy at Cairo were responsible for this attitude, and argued tha 
the possible resentment of the Arabs did not matter, since they coul 
not in any case be of less help than at present. Colonel Wedgwood als 
stated that another reason for turning down the Jewish offer might b 
the wish to avoid the bill that would be presented on behalf of th 
Jewish people at the end of the war. Such a bill, in the form of demand 
concerning the position of the Jews in Palestine and in Europe, wi 
certainly be presented. They will not, however, be based upon th 
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creation of a Jewish fighting force, but upon the inexorable needs of 
the Jewish people, upon its historic and moral rights, and upon grounds 
of humanity. 

_ Since the entry of the United States into the war it has been suggested 
that the project may be dropped, as Jews from that country were to 
form the majority of the Jewish Force. But that does not follow, as 
American Jews joined the Jewish battalions in the last war after 
America had come in, and enthusiasm for the idea is much greater in 
that country than here. Nor would the recruits come from the United 
States alone, as there are 500,000 Jews in the South American Republics, 
who are eager to provide contingents. We have therefore probably not 
heard the last of the movement for raising a separate force of Jews 
eager to fight under the “‘ Shield of David ” and anxious to prove that 
this emblem, which the Nazis would degrade to a badge of shame, is a 
symbol of honour and pride. 

IsRAEL COHEN, 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
WAR MINISTER. 


“ But if, on the contrary, he will please to consider the true interest of his 
country, and that only in great and national points; if he will engage his 
country in neither alliances nor quarrels, but where it is really interested ; 
if he will raise no money but what is wanted nor employ civil or military 
officers but what are useful ; and place in those employments men of the 
highest integrity, and of the greatest abilities ; if he will employ some few 
of his hours to advance our trade, and some more to regulate our domestic 
government ; if he would do this, my lord, I will answer for it, he shalt 
either have no opposition to baffle, or he shall baffle it by a fair appeal to his 
conduct. Such a minister may, in the language of the law, put himself on 
his country when he pleases, and he shall come off with honour and applause.”’ 

“And do you really believe, doctor,” said the peer, “‘ there ever was such 
a minister, or ever will be? ’—HeENryY FIELDING. Amelia. 1741. 


HE name of the first William Pitt recalls some well-known 
sayings, such as.Barré’s funeral panegyric: ‘“‘No man ever 
entered the Earl’s closet who did not feel himself, if possible, 
braver at his return than when he went in”’; or his own retort to an 
Admiral who had represented that a task set him was impossible : 
“Sir, I walk on impossibilities ’’ ; or the more improbable tale that, on 
Anson’s explaining that the transports ordered for Rochefort could not 
be got ready by the time required, Pitt threatened to impeach him. 
And of course we place to his credit—a trifle vaguely, however—the 
victories of Garrick’s “ wonderful year,” the conquest of Canada, and 
the establishment of England as the predominant power in India, But 
this is not enough, if we really wish to take his measure as War Minister. 
We are bound to ask such questions as the following : To what degree, 
and by what means did he forge the strength of the nation into an 
instrument of war? How far was he successful in forming alliances and. 
in forestalling the attempts of the enemy to do the same? To what 
extent did he direct strategy, and with what result ? Did he personally 
choose the chief naval and military commanders? Did he take an 
active interest in the welfare and efficiency of the fighting forces? 
_ The answers must be sought in an inquiry into the activities of the 
Ministries, In the first, (December 1756 to April 1757) he laid the 
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foundation for the triumphs of the second (June 1757 to October 1761), 
which may be taken to include the conquest of Quebec, the Battle of 
Plassey and the crippling of the French and Dutch power in India, the 
Battle of Minden, the Battle of Quiberon Bay, the conquest of the 
French West Indian islands, Senegal, Goree and Havana. Some of 
these, notably the last, occurred when he was not in office, but there is 
authority for the view that the expedition to Havana was in part 
designed by him. In these two ministries he held the office of Secretary 
of State only ; but his was the dominating power in both. 

In 1744 a threatened French invasion of 10,000 men had thrown the 
ministry and people of England into a most justifiable panic, for the 
force she could assemble to meet it was less by 1,000 than the number 
of the attackers, who might have been expected on any part of the 
coast. In the following year another panic was produced by the march 
of Charles Edward’s few thousand ragged Highlanders into the centre | 
of England, The British army had reached, in Sir John Fortescue’s 
words, “ the lowest depths which it has ever touched of demoralisation 
and disgrace,”’ Just before Pitt’s first ministry Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops had to be imported to defend England against another threatened 
invasion. 

His second ministry followed hard upon two disasters—Admiral 
Byng’s sacrifice of Minorca and the rout of General Braddock in 
America. The change was immediate and catastrophic. It was as 
though a volcano had suddenly sprung into activity. The Hanoverian 
and Hessian troops were sent away. The principle was for ever enforced 
that England was to defend herself, and for that matter take a consider- 
able share in the protection of Hanover as well. In addition to the one 
battalion, which was all that the former ministers could find for the 
American colonies, Pitt sent another seven. At the same time he made 
full use of colonial troops. He won their loyalty by encouraging their 
self-respect. He saw to it that they had a proper standing in the army 
of the Empire—that, for example, a colonial staff officer would no. 
longer have to take orders from an ensign of the British regulars. 

Another instance of how widely he cast his net in his confident 
search for military support is more celebrated. He formed two regi- 
ments, each eleven hundred strong, from what had been among the 
most rebellious clans in the Scottish Highlands. Indeed he augmented 
every branch of the army and the marines as well. The galvanic impulse 
which he gave to the country showed itself in a rush for commissions. 
He established the militia—little more than a name before his time— 
* ona firm basis. The steps which he took to augment the navy, both in 
ships and men, were equally vigorous. 

Pitt was perhaps the greatest of British orators. He certainly excelled 
them all in his ascendency over the House of Commons. Of the few 
speeches which he may have made outside we have no record. Nor were 
any reliable reports published either at the time or subsequently of 
what he said in the House during the war, Yet chance sayings some- 
times found their way out to electrify the general public. And he 
probably did as much as was possible in that age to arouse popular 
enthusiasm for national defence in other ways. His first King’s Speech, 
of December 1756, was a trumpet call to evoke “ the spirit and zeal of 
my people in defence of my person and realm.” Yet the personal 
popularity of one whose voice and even whose features were almost 
unknown to the mass of the people, except to those bolder spirits who 
crowded round his chariot and may even have jumped upon the steps, 
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\} seems strange at a time like the present, when self-advertisement 
|) appears to require a conscious and sustained effort. The people at least 
| possessed the art of making the best of a very little. There was one very 
.) dramatic instance. December gth, 1762, was fixed for a discussion of 
(} the Preliminaries of what Pitt thought an unworthy Peace at a time 
when it was known that gout would prevent him from being in his 
place. The debate had gone some way when a sudden shout was heard 
from without, and the disabled statesman was carried into the House. 
When he left there was a devoted crowd still there. All it knew, or was 
likely to know, was that he had voiced their disgust at the surrender of 
so much that had been won, and how long he had been doing it. ‘“‘ Three 
hours and a half!’ they shouted exultingly. ‘‘ Three hours and a half!” 
| He was perhaps the first genuine British democrat. The testimony 

_ comes from an unfavourable quarter. When he told George II that the 
_ House of Commons wished Admiral Byng pardoned, the King retorted : 
“ Sir, you have taught me to look for the sense of my subjects in another 
| place than the House of Commons.” 

In his foreign policy Pitt was equally admirable. Recognising that 
the enemy was France, he believed in a firm alliance with the enemy of 
that enemy, namely Prussia. But he did not care for the exasperation 
of a score of towns in England and America, beginning with London 
itself, which profited by privateering upon neutral vessels, Spanish, 
_ Dutch and Danish, when it became a question of risking the extension 
| of the war if these outrages were not sternly suppressed. With Spain 
_ there had been several other points of dispute. But he was determined 
_ to keep the peace, right up to the time when a new King and a new 
_ policy had succeeded in Madrid, and he saw that war was inevitable. 
_ Then he believed in striking first. He was overruled, and resigned in 
consequence. When the war eventually came, the strategic plans made 
by him or under his auspices were carried into effect with signal success. 
“In the years preceding the war of 1914-18 military opinion in 
England fell completely under the domination of French strategists, 
_ and the amphibious form of warfare came under a cloud. The doctrine 
_ of concentration at the decisive point was carried to the extreme.” 
These remarks of Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond may serve as an 
_ introduction to an examination of Pitt’s strategy from a more favour- 
_ able point of view than was likely to have been adopted five and twenty 
_ years ago. War was declared by France on England in 1756. But the 
_ actual cause of that war was merely the exacerbation of hostilities 
_ already in existence, and which had continued with little intermission 
_ for the past sixty years between New England and New France. The 
_ war had at first a limited objective—to win the struggle with the French 
_ for North America. It was, however, important to defend Hanover, 
' which, if it fell into French hands, would give them a highly valuable 
( 
if 


bargaining counter. It was also of course necessary to be safe against 
invasion. Hence Pitt’s assistance to Prince Ferdinand in western 

Germany, and the large share which British troops had in the victories 

of Minden and Emsdorff—an employment of British strength which 
i justified his subsequent boast that America had been conquered in 

Germany, but which was fiercely attacked at the time in one of the 
_ most powerful and popular strategic pamphlets ever published. Hence 
_ also his efforts to find employment for the French army by those 
4 descents on their coast which fell under the censure even of Horace 
_ Walpole, who called him “ the most successful genius that ever presided 
By / over our councils,” 
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It is reasonable, despite the arguments of the formidable pamphle 
above mentioned, to assume that it was right to defend Hanover. I 
$0, it was also right to weaken the French army in the field by the raids 
and threatened raids which were the most severely criticised part of 
Pitt's strategy. A raid must end in a retirement, or it ceases to be a | 
raid, and from this point of view almost every raid takes on the appear- 
ance of a disaster. But so to regard it isa mistake. In 1757 an expedi- } 
tion of about 10,000 men was sent to capture Rochefort, and it must be | 
owned that the military information on-which it was based was most } 
defective. It may be added in passing that there is nothing to show 
that Pitt ever attempted to organise a proper system of intelligence. 
He was overruled, moreover, regarding the command of the troops, | 
which was given to an unfit general, and though the island of Aix was 
taken, the attempt on Rochefort was not made. Yet with little loss 
to England the diversion had the effect of upsetting French military | 
arrangements over a very wide area. About 30,000 troops were brought — 
down to Rochefort and the coast from various parts, including some of | 
the flower of the French army, and the panic spread to the Medi- | 
terranean and even the Adriatic. This is perhaps the most unfavourable | 
example of Pitt’s direction of amphibious strategy on the French coast. 

Nor was it always necessary that the raid should be actually made. 
The known presence of an expeditionary force off the Isle of Wight was 
sometimes found to be almost as effective. In 1760 cotton clothing was | 
ordered for such a force, and everything seemed to point to a tropical | 
adventure—an attack upon Mauritius and Réunion. The expedition | 
never left England, But its secret did—whether this was intended or 
not, Urgent orders were sent from Paris to the French naval commander | 
in the East Indies that he was on no account to leave Mauritius, and 
the troops were relieved there instead of in India. Lally was never | 
relieved, Pondicherry capitulated, and India was lost to the French. 

Commerce protection formed no small part of Pitt’s anxieties, and — 
this was the main justification of his conquest of the French West | 
Indian Islands. He frequently directed the detailed strategy of a | 
particular area, and almost invariably with success. His, for example, 
was the grand plan—in which he overruled Wolfe—of conquering — 
Canada by converging advances by Wolfe, and after him Murray, up — 
the St. Lawrence, by Amherst down the St. Lawrence, and by Haviland © 
from the south, It may be added that the “‘ wonderful year ” of 1759 | 
was also one of the years in which the threat of a French invasion took 
definite shape, But Pitt refused to be diverted from his plans against 

. Canada, and Hawke’s victory at Quiberon Bay put an end to Choiseul’s 
scheme for that year, 

Though sometimes unfit officers were forced upon him by some 
influence which he could not overcome, he was almost invariably 

successful in choosing the right men. Wolfe, put in command against 
Quebec at the age of 32, is the most striking example. He appears to 
have chosen most of the Generals himself, or at least established the 
most intimate relations with them. Hodgson has left an amusing 
account of being kissed by Pitt when he went forth to the capture of 
Belleisle. Clive was not Pitt’s man, but he made him and others his 
men by the unstinted praise he gave them. The choice of naval 
commanders was left in the capable hands of Anson. He was unsparing 
in his insistence on efficiency. When Lord George Sackville was declared 
by court-martial unfit to serve the King in any further capacity on 
account of his refusal to charge at Minden, Pitt might easily have gone 
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‘no further, and not incurred the hostility of one whose career in the 
next reign showed that he still possessed abundant friends and influence. 
Yet he ordered the judgment to be read out to every regiment at home 
and abroad, “ that officers may be convinced that neither high birth 
) nor great emoluments can shelter offences of such a nature, and see that 
they are subject to censure much worse than death to a man who has 
any sense of honour.” 

_ The new school of officers whom he encouraged, such as Wolfe and 
Howe, introduced a more humane treatment of the common soldier than 
that hitherto in vogue. On the other hand Pitt did not himself show a 
lively attention to the welfare of the army ; the sufferings of the troops 
in Canada for want of blankets and warm clothing prove the contrary. 
It is, however, to his credit that he took reasonable precautions against 
| scurvy by the issue of fresh meat to them. It stands also to his credit 
that he supported a reform in the seamen’s wages which was at first 
_ resisted even by Anson. And the first, or one of the first, mentions of 
army nurses is to be found in the quaint order issued before the St. 
Malo operation. ‘“‘ The surgeon of each regiment that embarks to 
provide one nurse for the hospital ship . . . a sober woman (no Mrs, 
‘Gamp) that has no children to carry with her.’’ This very pedestrian 
inquiry concerning the most romantic figure of British political history 
in the last two centuries serves at least—since that figure comes out of 
the crucible as nearly pure gold as can reasonably be expecte 

_ afford one more illustration of the fact that romance is nearer to reality 
_ than is usually supposed. 


ALAN FREMANTLE, 


THE PASSING OF EMPIRES. 


\ CT sat we cannot “ by taking thought add one cubit unto our 
: stature ”’ is true in more senses than one. Man seems to be fated, 
whenever he “ takes thought,” to fail. When those who have 
' climbed to high positions tell us honestly about themselves, very few 
_ indeed say they deliberately aimed at being famous. They took step 
_ after step in a certain direction, but without clearly foreseeing the next. 
_ Those who plan their careers scarcely ever attain the heights they covet. 
George Curzon is an example of this. He laid out a plan which would 
_ lead him in due course to be Prime Minister, the distinction he longed 
4 for with consuming ambition. When this appeared to be falling to him, 
_ it was suddenly snatched away. The death of Bonar Law brought him 
to London, assuming that he would be sent for to kiss hands on his 
_ appointment. He had under-estimated the strength of the feeling 
_ against peers as Prime Ministers. He was passed over for a man he 
i despised—Stanley Baldwin. He lost control over himself. He cried. 
_ Against this some may set the case of Disraeli. He made plans it is 
_ true; but none of them were accomplished. He aimed as a young man 
at founding a new Party, a Party of youth and noble aspirations, a 
Party which should include all who longed to fuse his ‘‘ Two Nations ’’ 
_ into one, to see a whole population prosperous, content, He reached 
4 the summit he had all the time in view by very different means. He 
4 became known, not as a social reformer, but an Imperialist. He made 
_ his queen an empress, but left the masses no better off. 
If “ taking thought ”’ cannot achieve individual aims, how should it 
succeed in founding empires, in advancing what is called ‘‘ national 
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greatness? It does not succeed. To begin with, “greatness” is never 


“ national.’’ Greece and Rome based their glory and grandeur on slave — 
populations. When Spain dominated Europe and owned half the New 
World, the Spanish people existed miserably. The French, while Louis — 


XIV was at the height of his power, were ragged and hungry. When, 
therefore, we speak of the “‘ greatness ’”’ of a country, we mean that its 
governing men have wide influence on the affairs of other countries. 
But even this is not the result of patient careful scheming, not the 


outcome of “ taking thought.’”’ For a number of reasons I am convinced — 
that Hitler and Mussolini will not win this war. One of the strongest — 
is that which I have just outlined. Both of them have told the world — 


they have plans. Mussolini declares in turgid phrases that he aspires to 
recreate the Roman empire. Hitler’s design is of more lunatic character. 
He wishes to make Germans the overlords of humanity, with himself as 
overlord of them. He hopes to leave behind him a system that will 
endure for a thousand years. If history teaches us anything at all, it is 
that such planning as this never comes to fruition. The only enduring 
systems are those which grow slowly like oaks, not suddenly and 
quickly like weeds. Only those who are blind to the lessons of the past 
attempt to revive the corpses of institutions long since dead. 

It is not by contriving, but by circumstance, that States become 
powerful, that empires are made. They are a necessity, or an accident, 
of a certain period (call it which you will). The Roman Republic, which 
was in its later stage as much an empire as the collection of countries 
over which the emperors ruled—most of them in name only—developed 
slowly and haphazard. No statesman laid plans for it ; none even, so 
far as we know, foresaw what it would be. Seeley might have said of it, 
as he said of the British Empire in those words of his so frequently 
quoted, that it was acquired “ in a fit of absence of mind.”’ The wars 
which brought territories under the sway of Rome were undertaken 
mostly to protect its interests. Cato did not repeat over and over again 
that ‘‘ Carthage must be destroyed ’’ because he wanted to see Rome 
ruling in Africa, but because he feared the Carthaginians as a danger 
to the Romans in Europe. 

For the same reason Pitt fought the French in America and India ; 
he knew they were more vulnerable there than at home. He did not 


mouth his ambition to see England ‘‘ greater and greater yet.”” He said 


he meant to beat off the attacks of those who wished its destruction. 
“TY believe I can save this country, and that nobody else can.” No 
doubt the stockholders of the East India Company looked forward to 
larger dividends as the sphere of British influence extended. To the 
mass of people the victories there meant nothing more than a diminu- 
tion of French military might. As for Canada, the idea of its being 
colonised and made valuable as a British possession can scarcely have 
-entered any British heads, so little was known about it, and that little 
so unattractive—‘‘ a desert of snow,” “ a land of perpetual winter,” and 
so on, The British Empire was certainly not planned. It was pieced 
together without forethought. There was at no time any great enthusi- 
asm for it. Disraeli’s petulant outburst about the colonies being “ mill- 
stones round our necks ’’ provoked no protest of any weight. Just for 
that very reason it took lasting and solid form. It grew naturally, with- 
out being shaped or watched and worried over. 
Contrast with it the empire of Napoleon. This was, in its earlier 
stages, more the result of opportunism than of planning. Intellectually 
the Corsican was far superior to his Austrian and Italian imitators. He 
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‘did not begin to aim consciously at dominating Europe until he had 
conquered a large part of it and perched his puppet rulers on their 

| precarious thrones. , He never made himself ridiculous by proclaiming 
dreams of boundless despotism, though he did fancy that he could 
make France supreme in the Old World at any rate. For a few years 
he managed to do that, thanks to the sheeplike readiness of the French 
people to follow where he led. Then all that he had built up on founda- 
tions of countless dead was blown away. His empire dissolved. He wore 
his life out, a prisoner on a torrid rock in a dreary ocean, wondering why 
he had come so dismally to grief, failing to understand it was because 
Nature abhors rapid growths and withers them on their shallow, 
stringy roots. 

Not less sensational, though not quite so speedy, the disruption of 
the German Empire planned by Bismarck and cemented by the blood 
spilt in three wars. Far more for himself than for his king, whom he 
found a poor creature, he resolved to establish a military State in the 
tradition of Frederick the Infamous. ‘‘ Blood and Iron” was the 
watchword of the man whose dressing-table was covered with medicine 
bottles and who collapsed the only time he met with any firm opposi- 

‘tion before the theatrical heroics of Disraeli at Berlin. He, too, hada 
sheeplike population to back him ; his flocks, like Napoleon’s, had been 
drilled into the dumb obedience which makes men face death, even 
when they have no idea what they are to die for. Thus he got his empire 
in 1870, and for a short while directed its affairs. But his power was cut 
short by a “‘ young fool,” grandson of the “‘ old fool’ at whom he had 
laughed and raged. He died disgruntled, unhappy ; and within less 
than half a century the empire he created was overthrown, superseded 
by an uneasy republic, turned to derision by the headlong flight of its 
posturing, feeble titular head. Blood was proved to be not so reliable 
a cement after all. 

Of all the monarchs flattered as “‘ the great ’’ Alexander of Macedon 
is the one who seems most to have deserved the epithet. At all events 
his intention is said to have been sound. He wanted to induce the 
Persians to adopt Hellenic culture, which was, he genuinely believed, 
the best attainable at that time. He could imagine no other way to do 
this than that of saying “‘ Be cultured or I will slay you.”” Vast numbers 
he slew. Many lands his armies overran. Many cities he founded, to 
serve not as fortresses only, but as trade-centres and outposts of civilisa- 
tion. It all came to nothing. The Persians were not Hellenised. India, 
having heard his legions plod wearily by until they refused to advance 
any further, sank back into the state from which he momentarily 
roused it. Lamenting that “ there were no more worlds for him to 
conquer ’’ (an empty boast, since he had failed to conquer any con- 
siderable part of this one), he became an explorer and took to drink. 
He may have seen before he died at 32 how completely his grandiose 

plan had failed. 

Whether Charlemagne in the ninth century figured to himself as 
clearly as Alexander a project of spreading civilisation it is hard even 

to guess. It is certain that he aimed at bringing the whole of Western 
‘Christendom under his personal rule and with this end in view did his 
utmost to establish order in place of anarchy, unity instead of incoher- 
ence, and a system of educating ecclesiastics who would help to keep 
people in subjection to him. Guizot credited him with a desire to 

_extirpate barbarism. He counted Charlemagne among “ the men whom 
the spectacle of anarchy and social stagnation strikes and revolts, who 
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are intellectually shocked by what they consider ought not to be, a 
are possessed by an unconquerable desire to change it, a desire to set up 
some rule, universal, fixed, permanent, for the world before them,” 
Certainly Charlemagne aimed at setting up such a rule, whether for the 
reasons Guizot offers or because he was insatiably ambitious for his 
personal ends. Certainly he did to a large extent succeed. He was a 
soldier of genius, his armies attracted recruits from all the warlike races, 
He was a civil governor of insight and ability as well. His method of 
calling together assemblies of notables.to hear his decrees read, and 
their part in enforcing them explained, was both new and useful. But 
the empire he founded went to pieces very quickly. He had planned 
ahead of his time. 

A hundred years later, thanks truly in some degree to the efforts of 
Charlemagne, was born an institution for which no one predicted 
“permanence ”’ ; which arose out of the necessities of the age ; which 
was a natural, not an artificial growth ; and which lasted for close on 
ten centuries, expiring only in 1918 as a consequence of the World War. 
This was, of course, the Holy Roman Empire, as we call it. But note 
this: not for a very long time did that name for it come into use, It 
was not founded as an empire. It cannot be said to have been “ founded” 
at all. The Saxon dukes and nobles, who defended Germany against the 
invaders from the north (Normans), and pushed their frontiers eastward 
with the sole purpose of safeguarding themselves against attack, had no 
plan but “ safety first.” Some German historians have tried to represent 
them as conscious of a mission to carry on the work of the more enlight- 
ened Roman emperors, and at the same time to act as servants of the 
Christian God, which réle would justify them in extending their terri- 
tories as widely as possible. Actually they appear to have been con- 
cerned merely with their day-to-day affairs. They were not the kind of 
rulers to indulge in general ideas, to let vague fancy carry them into the 
realm of visions—or nightmares, 

“The Empire’ came into being, therefore, without any big idea 
behind it. It developed and spread like a great tree. It contributed 
much to the misery of mankind. It sank, after long periods of glory, 
into the state which Voltaire described wittily when he said it was not 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. But it was so useful that when the 
countries still grouped under the Hapsburg dynasty were split apart 
and each given a precarious sovereignty of its own, with illusory eco- 
nomic independence, there was a feeling among most of those who 
followed European affairs closely that one of the props to peace had 

_been removed. That feeling has been justified by events. Even after 
its thousand years, even though the folly of its rulers put the match to 
the explosives heaped up in 1914, the Austrian Empire, as it became, 
might have served a useful purpose. It was an illustration of the truth 

that the human institutions which last longest and serve mankind best 
are those which take root gradually from small beginnings and adapt 
themselves to our needs and convenience, never those which are “ in- 
vented ”’ and produced ready-made by ambitious, by crazy, or even by 
well-intentioned autocrats. 

Nor do the schemes of well-intentioned democrats fare better, The 
chief cause of the League of Nations’ downfall was its being plumped 
down on the world as a full-grown complete child of President Wilson’s 
brain, Suppose the British Commonwealth of Nations to have been 
planned like that. It is a hard supposition, for no one could foresee a 
century ago how Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa would 
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shape. They are to-day totally unlike what they once were and what 
“they were expected to remain. But let us try to imagine some imagina- 
_ tive statesman sitting down in the nineteenth century, as Wilson did in 
the twentieth, and designing a British Commonwealth, as Wilson 
| designed a World League. The scheme might have been applied, not 
without goodwill and hopefulness. But can anyone believe it would 
' have worked ? It would have dragged on for a time, then withered and 
died. Its effect would have been to hamper the free growth of the 
communities which now form the Dominions, to constrict them within 
the narrow, cramping bonds of a hard-and-fast constitution. The 
Commonwealth as it is to-day would never have come into being. 
Suppose again—and this is easier—that the League of Nations had 
grown slowly and tentatively, as the Commonwealth did. It would have 
begun by taking up small tasks. Its machinery would not have been 
‘erected all at once, according to the blue-prints of men trained in the 
old, bad diplomatic school. It would have evolved its own modes of + 
Stab For a long period little of it would appear above the surface, 
tead of immediately showing trunk, boughs and leafage, as the 
actual League did, it would have formed roots, tough and spreading far, 
so that it could hold firm no matter what force of stormy wind blew 
against it. Created as it was by the effort of one man’s intellect and the 
persistence of his will, it had, I can see now, no more chance of survival 
than the planned empires of Alexander and Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Hitler and Mussolini. This is the lesson we have to learn : 
whatever is man-made, manufactured, consciously constructed, has in 
it man’s weakness, blindness, over-reaching conceit. All the tyrants 
who thought they were “ laying great bases for eternity’ have been 
taught by humiliating experience that they were merely scratching the 
surface. Cromwell was wise when he warned statesmen against looking 
to some clearly-defined and quickly-attainable end, He had been caught 
in that trap himself and was never the same man again. Add your stone 
to the pile, he advised in effect, but do not expect or attempt to com- 
plete it. If we are inclined to doubt this, we can verify it by turning 
our thoughts to the planners who all failed, to our own unplanned 
British Commonwealth, and to the empire which grew without any 
scheme or blue-print, but lasted for a thousand years. 
HAMILTON Fyre, 


THE FOREIGNERS. 


_ ¥ F there is one feature common to all States to-day, despite divergent 
[iaitts and ideologies, it is their detestation of foreigners. To the 
present generation, mindful of the decades before 1914, this may 
appear a novel tendency, and various causes are cited, such as an 
enhanced national self-confidence, or a difficult financial situation, 
necessitating the unification of a people. It is worth while, however, 
investigating the real history of this tendency to universal separation, 
‘If our question runs: how long has a prejudice against foreigners existed 
. in the civilisation of the West, how long have the majority in a State 
shown a tendency to oppress, or at any rate to repress and keep back, 
_ those of their fellows whom they look upon as foreigners, the inquiry 
takes us back to the event with which the history of Israel begins, 
namely the legendary expulsion from Egypt. Scarcely had the family 


of Jacob multiplied and grown into a nation when it fell a victim to 
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measures aimed against foreigners. A king of Egypt had raised to the 
rank of Prime Minister one Joseph, a man with an undoubted flair 
for finance and political economy. This man, following good precedent, 
had provided his family with estates in the best parts of the country. 
But the power and influence to which their descendants, the Israelites, 
thus attained became in the end their doom, drawing on them the 
hostility of the jealous Egyptians, and finally leading to their expulsion. 
This event was never forgotten in Israel. Yet 800 years later we find 
them taking measures themselves against foreigners, through their 
leader Ezra, the real founder of Judaism. He unified the people and 
dissolved the mixed marriages which had previously been permitted : 
here is a second instance of legislation aimed against foreigners. True, 
these measures were a reflex and perhaps a reprisal for similar treat- 
ment meted out to foreigners in the Persian Empire by the Minister 
Haman. 

As the history of Israel dates from the emigration from Egypt, so 
Greek history begins with the Dorian invasion. Nothing is known of 
the cause of this invasion. Did these “ Dorian ’’ tribes move off in 
search of a new home because a barren soil or a cruel climate made 
subsistence difficult in their former country? Or were they perhaps 
victims of more legislation against foreigners by an unknown majority 
among whom they dwelt ? In any case, the measures taken by Ezra 
would never have been necessary among the ancient Greeks, because 
in their whole outlook they were strenuously opposed to foreigners ; 
according to their way of thinking there could be only one word— 
Xenos—for the guest and for the foreigner, so different according to 
our ideas. When Alexander the Great, the Greco-Macedonian, married 
Statira, the daughter of the Persian king, thus proclaiming the equality 
of all men, as the Jews had done before Ezra passed his laws, it was a 
slap in the face for the whole Greek world and a cause of scandal among 
his officers, to whom every non-Greek was a barbarian. 

The Roman attitude was similar: hostis; the enemy, and hospes, the 
guest, have the same root, showing that the two ideas were closely 
associated in the Roman mind. The Romans remained hostile to 
foreigners until the year A.D. 212 when, in an attempt to shore up an 
unwieldy Empire, they granted citizenship of the Roman Empire to 
all their subjects, and abandoned their ancient prejudice. Unfortunately, 
however, the granting of citizenship by no means marks the end of 
persecution of foreigners. That was clear from the treatment of the 
Jews, regarded as a slave-people throughout antiquity. For after the 
.capture of Jerusalem the God of the Jews did not take his place in the 
Roman Pantheon, like the gods of other conquered peoples, nor could 
he do so, being a God of whom no image is made. The Romans decided 
to evade this embarrassment by continuing to regard the Jews as 
-aliens ; and as such they have been regarded for two millenniums. The 
Christians, also unwittingly and unintentionally, gave posterity a 
handle for ill-treatment of foreigners on a religious basis in 325, 
at the Council of Nicaea, when a resolution was passed dealing with the 
relations between Christians and Jews. This was Christianity’s answer 
to the legislation of Ezra, which, by the way, was altered by the 
Talmudic Law, mixed marriages being declared legal provided that 
the non-Jewish party changed his or her religion. 

When Christianity was made the religion of the State, hostility against 
foreigners received a new sanction. This operated first against the Jews 
alone, the classical nation of foreigners. The next stage in the general 
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discrimination was to follow, when it was applied also to other nationali- 
ties. For in the succeeding centuries, when the Roman Empire broke 
up, other foreigners appeared in large numbers. They were not regarded 
as foreigners primarily on religious grounds, but in respect of their 
nationality : the Syrians, the Cahorsinians, the Gipsies and later the 
Italians particularly. 

The Syrians were already in Rome at the time of Juvenal. One 
historian speaks of them as “ intruding’’; but they were obviously 
persons of great consequence (the Syrian Apollodorus was architect of 
the Forum of Trajan). They continued to frequent the Occident until 
their country came under the lash of Persians and Arabs; thereafter 
they disappeared, leaving the field to the Jews. These latter took some 
little time to establish themselves, being under political disabilities. 

They were deprived of the political power of their eastern background, 
such as the Syrians had had at their disposal, but they had one great 
advantage, which was of use to them in general as well as in the sale of 
their Oriental products: they were masters of an excellent marketing 
organisation. No other people had their knack of making themselves 
at home wherever they might travel. It might almost be said that in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Hebrew was the one or interna- 
tional universal language of the Occident. Wherever the Jews ap- 
peared—and they went seafaring up and down the Mediterranean for 
centuries—they established an understanding with men like them- 
selves. These became as it were their agents, and kept them informed 
on the customs of the various countries. 

Add to this another factor: the condemnation of interest or usury 
by Thomas, which was respected by the Syrians because they them- 
selves were Christians, was of no consequence for the Jews ; rather it 
increased their economic power, since they were able to grant credit 
more readily than the Syrians. Even if these latter could as merchants 
have survived the changed political circumstances of their country, 
they would have found themselves at a hopeless disadvantage in com- 
parison with the Jews through being forbidden to lend money at 
interest. Since the rate of interest permitted to the Jews was extremely 
high, it was not difficult for them to amass considerable fortunes, 
although these rates included a certain fairly high risk premium. Thus 
it came about that in the fourteenth century nearly all the Jews in 
Germany were concerned in lending at interest, although primarily 
engaged in other occupations. This development, which flouted any 
idea of hostility to foreigners, had the sanction of the authorities, both 
of State and Church, who frequently made use of the sovereign remedy 
of medieval administration, namely the granting of privileges in favour 
of the Jews. These privileges, however, which were often purely fiscal, 
were of doubtful value when taken in conjunction with the constant 
feeling against foreigners, which enabled the authorities afterwards to 
pocket the substance of which the Jews were robbed. 

The following are some of the privileges accorded to the Jews in 
various countries. Germany: Under the Carolingians, Jewish merchants 
were exempted from all taxes, duties and burdens. This exemption was 
still partly in force during the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V, applying 
to the Jews of Mainz and Worms in regard to certain business transac- 
tions. Even at hearings in the law courts they had certain advantages, 
according to Henry IV’s letter of safe conduct. England: The Carta 
Judzorum of 1200 released Jews throughout England and Normandy 
from the usual taxes and duties and from military service, and in 
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business matters generally they had sufficient liberty to do as t 
pleased. Spain; During the reigns of both Arab and Christian rule 
all the officers from the Secretary of State and Minister of Fin 
downwards who were concerned with money matters were Jews, The 
years 1290, 1348 and 1492 were years in which, in various countries, the 
prosperity of the Jews crashed before a wave of hatred for foreigners, 

carefully cultivated by the authorities. When the Jews had for the time 
lost their pre-eminent position as traders, there was a gap in the 
national economy of the countries affected, a gap which the nationals 
themselves could not always fill, In England the Italians took the place 

of the Jews. But it was not only in England that they were replaced by 

the Italians ; in other countries also they were pushed into the back-— 
ground by the ‘“‘ Lombards ”’ and the Cahorsinians, and were forbidden 

' to grant credit to the lower classes. 

A parallel to the history of the Jews may be observed in the fortunes 
of a small, often overlooked people, the Gipsies. Few in number they 
have never been of any economic account ; certainly they never made 
a living by putting money out at interest. They are children of mystie- 
ism, and their memorable epoch was in the days of the occult sciences, 
of astrology and alchemy, chiromancy and chartomancy, necromancy 
and magic. Yet before they became true refugees and wanderers on the 
face of the earth, they were placed by their contemporaries on the same 
level as the Jews. When the black arts went out of fashion, the same 
accusations were made against the Gipsies as against the Jews, such as 
charges of kidnapping and poisoning of wells. The same measures were 
taken against them ; for instance, in 1492 they were included in the 
Spanish Act of Banishment directed against the Jews and the Moors, 
Scourging, exile, the gallows and the stake have been their fate. 

Syrians, Jews, Italians, Gipsies, Cahorsinians—Dante raised a classical 
monument in honour of their unpopularity, when he put them on a 
footing of equality with the villains of Sodom in the 11th Canto of the 
Inferno—are not, however, the only “ foreigners "’ of the Middle Ages. 
There existed in those days a general vague feeling of hostility to all 
strangers as opposed to those living in a given community, district, or 
even town. Laws based on that hostility played an important part in 
the economic life of the time; they formed that “ legislation with 
regard to merchant strangers ’’ whose essence was to prejudice every 
foreigner as much as possible, whether by attempting to prevent him 
from establishing himself ; forbidding him to buy before the natives 
had bought ; forbidding him to trade with certain countries ; exclud- 
‘ing him from retail business, which in the Middle Ages was more lucra- 
tive than the wholesale trade ; or prohibiting the sale of real estate to 
foreigners, 

The classical example in modern times of a country dominated by 
foreign influences and violently infected with hatred against foreigners 
is Russia. Normans, Mongolians, and to some extent the Byzantine 
Church held sway there ; but, in addition, before the accession of the 
House of Romanoff, nearly every people in Europe had a finger in the 
pie; Greeks and Tartars settled in the country; Italians came as 
architects, doctors, engineers, and master-craftsmen ; Germans were 
often employed as slaves ; in 1584 the city of Archangel was founded 
by the English. The Poles appear to have made themselves particular 
unpopular, first by supporting the Pretender, the ‘ false Demetrius,”’ 
and then by seizing power themselves. The Black Sea trade was in the 
hands of the Dutch and the English from the middle of the sixteenth 
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century, Peter the Great summoned Germans, Austrians, Venetians, 

| Dutch, Swedes, Danes, French, and gave the most important work 

into their hands ; he wished to make German the official language ol 

the State, The final upshot was an unparalleled frenzy against foreigners, 
directed particularly against the Germans, The German suburb ol 
Moscow became a ghetto in the sense of enforced isolation from the 
world around, 

England, like Rusgia, hae received many foreign settlers, and she ean 

: show as mixed a collection, Normans, Vlemings, Jews, Knight 

| Templars, Lombards, Gascons, Walloons, Duteh Huguenots, Palatines, 
have come, In this country, too, there has grown up step by step a 
hatred of foreigners, Equally, if the English, or their neighbours the 

Scots, have gone abroad, they have not endeared themselves more than 

other strangers, 

The case of Frenchmen who settled abroad is much the same as that 
of the Jews in the Dispersion, Their emigration followed upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 by Louis XIV, whereby 
Protestants were obliged to abandon their country, They dispersed all 

over Europe. Their language displaced English, Spanish and Italian, 

the “ modern languages ”’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
They disseminated French culture and prepared the way for the pre- 
dominance of that culture in eighteenth-century Hurope-—they whom 
their country had rejected, They obtained prominent positions ; at 

first they only intermarried among themselves and provoked an intense 
hatred of the French in those countries to which they emigrated, Vor 
example, in Prussia this feeling found vent in a violent reaction under 
Frederick William IT against the intellectual leadership of the French, 
Finally the French bowed to circumstances and allowed themselves to 

be assimilated, adopting the German language, German customs and 
manners, and often changing their names, 

The history of foreigners is the history of a social war upon foreigners, 

whether by direct attack or by allowing them to rise to higher and 

higher positions in order the more thoroughly to overthrow them in the 
end, ‘The history of foreigners is the history of the destruction of 
foreigners, limited only in those cases where the country in question 
has hostages abroad, in the persons of emigrants from among their own 
people, The struggle against foreigners is seldom restrained by con» 
siderations of humanity, but usually only by danger of retaliation, In 
these days agreement has been found in the Treaty of Amity (Commerce 
and Navigation), If no danger threatens from without, the struggle 
against foreigners is in most cases ended only with their extermination, 

The deliberate admixture of a foreign clement into a majority on 
the initiative of the authorities runs parallel with the infiltration of 
people “ from below,’’ the subject with which we have been dealing, 
and which is due chiefly to spontaneous migrations, There have been 
many cases in history where the authorities have designedly placed 
foreigners in the administration, in order to consolidate the Govern: 
ent—foreigners, who have as little connection as possible with the 
populace, and who in the event of a public rising are unlikely to make 

‘common cause with the mob, King David himself sprang from the 

humble people who later rose against him, He had a guard of foreign 

mercenaries, Cherethites and Pelethites, The Italian Citles appointed 
their judges from abroad ; the officers of justice in Ghent were not 
elected in 1228 from the native population ; Louis XI of France and 

atthias Corvinus of Hungary acted on the same principles ; Julius IL 
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ostablished a Swi bodyguard in 1905; Mrederick the Great had am 
obvious preference for Hrench emigrants, giving them important arm 
posts, His predecessor, the Great Elector, had received the Frene 
rofuiees, not from philanthropy, a8 is commonly believed, but because 
he had spent four years of his youth in Holland, was married to a Dutek 
woman, and realised how much that country had profited from ite 
refugee population (as for example from Spain), In a certain sense 
today's common practice of sending soldiers away from their native 
towns for their military service may be regarded as governed by the 
same principle, Though they belong to the same people, the soldiers 
are strangers to the town in which they find themselves, and are there 
fore leas likely to identify themselves with its population, The most 
extreme case of the policy of introducing foreigners into a country 
“from above” is when they themselves are placed at the head of the 
State, as for example the Hanoverian kings, Neither George I nor any 
of his court could speak Mnglish ; the office of Prime Minister thus came 
into being, and the influence of the foreigner was thereby sensibly 
diminished, 

Students of social and commercial history are familiar with the 
Staple Right and the londaco system, the two systems which dominated 
economic history in previous centuries, But they never realised that the 
economic geography of present-day Europe ffs essentially from 
these two systems and from the ancient hatred of foreigners, In the 
eatliont days of Greek civilisation Corinth was the central point in one 
of the most important trade-systems of its day, But the Corinthians 
were no fools, If the foreigner was obliged to pass that way, he could be 
made to pay, Highway robbery by means of transit-duties is the first 
principle of the staplesright, When the Genoese held the Bosphorus 
(1348) their behaviour was no different from that of the Corinthians. 
n Central Europe especially the riversbasing of the Po, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Elbe afford excellent settings for hold-ups, Since 
trade no longer followed the routes encompassing Europe, but went 
through the continent itself, the principle of compelling foreigners te 
pay duties without compensating advantage could be cultivated in full 
measure, ‘The Fondaco syatem hay been founded upon the Staple Right, 
and in Venice the Mondaco dei Tedeschi was to be the “ golden ark ” o! 
the senate, the best part of the town,” Voreigners were the vietims of 
hatred in all times; yet the world lived on them, They are the con: 
necting link between nations, They spread knowledge and culture, and 
thus the keys of world history are in their hands, 

GERHARD SCHMIDT, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COLONISATION;: 
FAIRBRIDGE FARM SCHOOLS 


Hii foundation of society is family life, and the Empire is but 
| family writ large, True enough that other views had their day 
in Which daughter States were held to be encumbrances, shoot: 
to be lopped off when occasion was ripe, They would cost more te 
defend than they were worth, however useful as refuse heaps on which 
to shed unwanted convicts, or cheap Plantation labour, Little was 
there of " fanily " feeling in the Empire when Sydney ruled at Whitehall 
A truer concept has slowly grown, . 
The outstanding success of the Pairbridge Farm School Model 
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largely due to recognition of that which creates and cements family 
strength. It was at the outset an experiment in Migration, which said 
in effect two things: first, the outlying provinces of the Mother 
Country—Daughter States and Dominions--need the wealth of her 
surplus children, and can offer chances which many of them can never 
see in the Old World. Second, those children, whencesoever supplied, 
from orphanage, slum or broken home, shall be adopted into a new but 
teal family, And the aim of the adopting parent in that family shall be 
to give to “ disinherited ’’ mites those opportunities of training and 
watchful oversight which blood parents would give to their offspring 
were they able, When father and mother forsake them it should be the 
business of the Child Emigration Society (for it was under this title that 
the venture began) to take up neglected waifs and lead them up to man, 
Jn the doing of it they would confer a first-class boon upon young com 
munities, whose main need was increase of sound stock, Further to this, 
farming and open-air pursuits were occupations which appealed to all 
who early in life were brought into touch with animals and the soil, It 
might be confidently expected that the Dominions would specially 
welcome new arrivals who, after training, would actually prefer to work 
on the land, Primary production of food and clothing material is the 
real gold mine of Australasia and Canada, 

It need not be assumed that the full sociological implications of his 
“vision ’’ were in the mind of Kingsley Fairbridge, the young Rhodes 
Scholar from Rhodesia, when, at Oxford, he first propounded his plan, 
But the essential feeling was there; the longing to abate the hideous 
waste of child-life as he saw it in our mean streets, on his arrival from 
sunny Umtali: the desire to throw open to those who could use and enjoy 
them the untold expanses of his native South Africa; the apostolic 
fervour of love for young life, which, lovingly guarded and wisely 
guided, could grow into magnificent manhood instead of sinking into 
derelict wastage. 

No question was there ever of the high idealism of his appeal, its 
generous philanthropy. But was it workable? Could he deliver the 
goods ? Would not expense in time and moneys far outweigh the value 
of even a few hundred successful citizens? Statesmen and Migration 
‘Experts awaited proof, The dream must be brought to earth and 
show palpable results before “ big money’ would come for large 
‘support. Much as when a young English chemist toiling to prove the 
value of basic slag for enriching arable land was derided and neglected 
in this country, even when he had proved his points, Fairbridge 


had to fight his way with unquenchable faith, through indifference 
and opposition, to his goal, He reached it, but did not live to see that 
wide acceptance of his Model which was his due, Il n'y a pas d’homme 
nécessaire, He planted his young tree twenty-seven years ago with a 
score of children in W. Australia, The Great War came to baulk his 
activities, almost to close him down, and he himself succumbed, But a 
former Governor of W. Australia, Sir Arthur Lawley, took over the 
struggling scheme, nursed it back to life, and proved to visiting critics 
how sound was the theory upon which Pinjarra was built, ‘That 
jorig al Farm School has had as many as 350 children at a time in 
training, with their appropriate staff, On its Model have now grown up 
Schools; in Vancouver Island; at Fintry in British Columbia; at 
Molong in New South Wales; at Bacchus Marsh in Victoria, In 
‘September 1939, but for the outbreak of war, a sixth school of the 
series would have been launched in S, Rhodesia, 
VoL, CLXI, 12 
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What is the germ thought which lies behind this remarkable growth 
to give it success, vogue with statesmen and well-wishers of humanity ? 
It is well stated in Fairbridge’s own words : : 


Train the children—not in England. Teach them their farming in- 
the land where they will farm. Give them gentle men and women for 
their mentors and guides, and give them a farm of their own where 
they may grow up among the gentle farm animals, proud of the former, 
understanding the latter. . ( 


These words imply that the migrants shall be adopted quite young— 
ro is the ideal age—and when planted in a far-away soil shall be wel- 
comed as sons and daughters of a friendly house. They are actually 
grafted into a family, watched over in a simple cottage by one house- 
mother, under whose gentle care they remain till in five or six years’ 
time, having learnt the rudiments, they can proceed to their next stage. 
Then they earn money and learn more of their business under a corn- 
grower or fruit-planter. Half their wages are banked by the Society till 
they are 21, when they usually have a solid nest-egg with which to start 
a venture of their own. The Farm School is their city of refuge to which 
they can return for holidays or between changes of employment. The 
Principal has as one of his chief tasks the duty of placing suitably, 
following up carefully, and always overlooking each of the children who 
leave him for farm or ranch until independence is assured. His not 
infrequent joy is to see boys and girls who have left Tilbury fifteen 
years before in the same boat, and have known one another during 
their five years’ training, return to the School Chapel to be married, 
when with combined savings they see their way to starting a farm of 
their own. The existence to-day of such new families, independent, 
prosperous, content, is the surest proof that the Scheme succeeds. And 
the fact that 92 per cent. of children so “‘ raised ’’ prefer to remain land- 
workers, rather than flock to the towns, wins of necessity great com- 
mendation from Australian and Canadian statesmen. 

This is the evident reason why, when all other Migration Schemes were 
cold-shouldered by Governments, here and overseas, Fairbridge children 
were consistently welcomed, and are now proportionately subvented, 
by Commonwealth and Dominion Exchequers, and from Whitehall. 
Not on these lines do you get a stream of ‘‘ returned empties,” of young 
men seduced into migration by false promises that life in the bush is 
alluring and easy, that any sort of training (as was once thought) is 
“‘ good enough for the Colonies.’’ Indeed, even young children of 10 and 

-under, who are to be most carefully housed and trained before they are 
let loose as citizens of the New World, must pass severe physical and 
character tests before they can be accepted by Authorities as possible 
settlers. Very rightly the New World sets much store by bodily health 

-and moral integrity, not always remembering perhaps how much of 
their own people’s vigour is due to unrationed sunshine and food un- 
stinted. One has only to see a party of two score which has been col- 
lected from Newcastle, Glasgow, Shoreditch or Chatham—how wan and 
weak and colourless they are after slum cookery and neglected child- 
hood !—when they board their liner, and meet them six months later, 
when sea-breezes have tanned, Australian mutton has fattened and 
loving care has gladdened them, to know that their godfathers and god- 
mothers (who often subscribe £30 a year for five years for a child) are 
getting the best value on earth for their money. 

This is one way in which the Scheme is financed. A generous list of 
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"yearly subscribers and donors is another; and in the stress of war 
_ finance small diminution in support of Fairbridge children can be 
| noticed. The young, it is felt, shall have their chance, however faultily 
_ their seniors have managed world affairs. Small groups of child-lover: 
_ form themselves into committees up and down these islands, for Ireland 
_ is by no means left out, to raise funds for the adoption and support of 
Peaban or distressed child whom they would help. The day may come 
_ when bishops and clergy will encourage their parishes to further a social 
work which is really effective betterment of present ills. And hope 
springs eternal that our countless orphanages and homes will presently 
feel that duty to their charges compels consideration—under proper 
auspices—of the vastly greater openings presented by the New World. 
Much light upon that particular darkness es been given by the welcome 
of evacuee children from this island to Canada, America, and the South 
Seas. Many, we may trust, will prefer remaining where they are, induc- 
ing parents to join them. 

The question is often asked, where do you find your children for 
settlement overseas and how do you get consent of parents, where 
there are any, for their transport ? We answer that our difficulty is to 

‘choose from those who offer. Thus, some seven years ago, when the 
second School, that in Vancouver Island, was being started, the staff 
made an expedition to Durham. Unemployment and distress in pit 
villages were a likely hunting-ground. An appeal for too children, 

backed by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, brought more than double the 
number we could receive. Scores came day by day to the office, begging 
to be taken to where they could eat salmon and see the world. Widows 
with large families were willing to send a son and a daughter, who could 
better themselves. One father, then an inmate of Durham prison, gave 
his gracious consent, as he had the legal right to give or withhold it. 

The real tragedy lay in having to turn down numbers who because of 

age, or general debility from underfeeding, were unsuitable. But the 

_ progress of that little party across the Atlantic and the Rockies, when 

‘it finally got under way, was a royal welcome and the seed of a splendid 

‘success. Most of them by now are on fruit farms in the Okenagan, or 

busy in Vancouver City—thoroughly naturalised Canadian citizens and 
happy in their outlook. Others again come from orphanages or public 
bodies or L.C.C. But it should not be supposed that Fairbridge children 
are only of the waif and stray class, or that farming is the only outlet 
for their life’s energy. Children of officers who have fallen have been 
and increasingly may be taken, liberally supported in some cases by 

‘their relations. It is every way good that there should be mixture of 

‘classes as of sexes. Nor has it invariably been the case that best suc- 

cesses of the Schools have become farmers. Ministers of the gospel, 
school teachers and accountants have also emerged, since the policy is 
to give every facility after school age to those who show a special bent. 

But girls and boys alike, on a farm of their own, 1,200 to 5,000 acres, 

partly cleared, partly river for bathing and forest for felling, have made 
arly acquaintance with swimming, country life and animals: have 
earnt in their spare time to drive Clydesdales or milk Ayrshires ; to 

e for flowers round their cottage and to launder and cook for the 

pol. The early training leaves its mark in healthy love for nature 
+herever their lot is cast, and assures healthy livelihood if small chance 
of growing rich. 

_ There is growing revolt against the worst evils of industrialism, and 

the cutting off of opportunity for many an overcrowded family in the 
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Old World to secure a competence with security. There will certainly — 
be much movement of population in our new order, from large towns 
to the country: and from this Island to the Dominions. It will be 
wisdom to prepare for that movement, insisting that essential principles — 
of the Fairbridge Model are observed. Among them : 


(2) The training, while young, in family life, in the country of 
adoption, of those who are most likely to succeed in the New 
World. 

(t) Making provision that they be guided and guarded when they 
begin their own career, with, if possible, some financial backing 
for their start. 

(c) Unremitting and loving watch over them by god-parents, 
guardians or friends. 


This may chance to be the real “‘ Youth Movement ”’ for our time. 
ARTHUR G. B. WEST. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FOOTNOTE ON VICHY. 


T may be that by the time these lines appear in print, this footnote 
[= have been transformed into an epitaph. Something, that is to 

say, may have happened to resolve the long mystery of Vichy’s fated 
role in the final stages of the war. As these lines are written, a step has 
been taken which may result (though it is not certain) in the Vichy 
Government being cornered. When at the end of January General 
Rommel, having been pushed out of Cyrenaica, turned round and 
promptly retook Cyrenaica, or most of it, the cry was heard in the 
mouths of British commentators that he had been reinforced through 
the agency of Vichy France. What the evidence was for such an 
assertion has not yet appeared. It became known on February 7th 
that the United States Government had asked the Vichy Government 
what truth there was in the reports that Rommel had received rein- 
forcements through French North Africa. Although it was announced 
in Washington two days later that an answer had been received from 
Vichy, no indication was given of what that answer was, but the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare in London and Lord Halifax in Wash- 
ington gave currency to the report that they possessed evidence both 
: that Vichy was helping Germany in Libya and was negotiating for the 
transfer to Japan of French ships stationed in Indo-Chinese waters. 
It now, therefore, looked as if the issue was at last to be forced, and that 
Vichy France might as a result be formally ranged on the side of the’ 
' Axis as an enemy of Britain. If such do indeed prove to be the outcome 
of Marshal Pétain’s long resistance to German pressure, then at last 
Hitler will have succeeded in one of his main objects, and will have at. 
his disposal the French Mediterranean fleet, the French bases, and the 
existing stocks of French supplies in Africa for his attack upon 
Gibraltar at one end of the Mediterranean and upon Suez at the other. 

That possibility took shape at the moment when the Japanese troops 
had forced a crossing into the island of Singapore and it seemed likely 
that the last British stronghold in the Pacific was doomed. Axis propa- 
ganda was already speculating on Gibraltar as the next pillar of British 
imperialism to be brought low. Would the feeling of the French people 
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| be outraged if Vichy now became a full instrument of Axis designs ; 
_ would the people, if so, be able to do anything about it ; would French 
_ North Africa willingly throw in its lot with Hitler rather than with 
_ General de Gaulle ; or was French North Africa in any case already at 
the mercy of Hitler? Such questions could not be answered. If, how- 
ever, it proved to be the case that Hitler had already used French 
ships, French bases and French supplies to reinforce Rommel, and if, 
therefore, Washington and London decided to drive the issue into the 
‘open and thus perhaps to transform Vichy into a total rather than a 
partial agent of German designs, then Hitler would have scored a 
major success. No one can ignore the gravity of the possibility that the 
French may be added to the Italian navy as an enemy for the already 
strained British navy to cope with in the Mediterranean. 

It ought, however, to be put on record in the interests of truth that 
the German authorities in Paris at any rate had reached the con- 
clusion at that very time that Vichy was moving away from, not nearer 
to, collaboration and had indeed launched a bitter campaign of vitupera- 
tion against Pétain and the whole Vichy régime. The Pariser Zeitung of 
January 16th wrote of Vichy: ‘ Every step forward in collaboration 
_ is followed by two steps back. . . . Laval was kicked out after Montoire, 
and after Saint-Florentin, the Paris pioneers were branded as deserters. 
... The Government makes an outward show of collaboration, meets 
_ the Occupying Power with great courtesy, but hopes for, indeed counts 
on, an Anglo-Saxon victory.” The controlled Radio-Paris meanwhile 
was more abusive of Vichy than it had ever been. Not a word of 
Pétain’s New Year speech had been allowed to be reported in any 
_ newspaper of occupied France. Moreover, on pressure from Paris, the 
Figaro had to be suspended by the Vichy censor for publishing a pro- 
Russian article under the title “‘ Le Mystére Russe,” which lavished 
high praise on Stalin’s resistance to invasion and described him as “‘ the 
most authentic successor of Ivan the Terrible.” That article was 
reproduced at length both in the Temps and in the Action Frangaise. 
_ What was still more remarkable was the appointment, after the sus- 
pension of the Figaro, of M. Frangois-Poncet to be general delegate to 
i the Press of the unoccupied zone: the former Ambassador to Berlin 
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_ whose views on Nazi Germany and its leader are enshrined in the 
_ French Yellow Book. He has been a regular contributor to the Figaro 
_ over the pen-name “ Celtus.’’ All the evidence that came from France 
_ seemed to suggest that relations between Germany and France had 
_ grown worse. Is the long-drawn-out struggle of pressure and resistance 
_ between German Paris and French Vichy at this very moment to be 
_ ended by Anglo-American initiative in final victory for Hitler ? Would 
' it be really wise of Washington and London to cut short the existing 
_ manoeuvres between Germany and France, and by taking a stand 
‘against the small amount of help undoubtedly being squeezed out of 
_ Vichy by Hitler, to drive Vichy wholly into Hitler’s orbit ? 


War AImMs, 

_ “T believe,” said Sir Stafford Cripps on February 8th, 1942, " that 
a clear enunciation of our peace aims would very greatly add to the 
intensity of our war efforts, not only in this country, but in those 
_ tragically occupied countries of Europe as well. It seems to be high 
_ time to give an indication in terms far more definite and precise than 
‘those of the Atlantic Charter, of what is going to happen if the Allies 
are victorious.” 
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Simple-minded people have always found it reasonable, if we go t 
war, that we should state what we are fighting for, But history 
abundantly proves that, to the political mind, the question is not so 
simple, In the fourth year of the last war—I write from memory, but 
I think it was in the autumn of 1917—an innocent member of the 
House of Commons asked the Government of the day to state what it 
was fighting for, On behalf of the Government Lord Robert Ceeil (as he 
then was) refused to do so, About war aims there is a complex in the 
political mind, now as then, Clearly, unless we are all mad, we must 
know what we are fighting for, Unless we are ashamed of it, why should 
we hesitate to proclaim it? It may be that we are all mad; or that 
while we talk of liberty and the like idealisms, we are secretly ashamed 
of the sordid truth, applicable to this as to all wars, that what we are all 
really fighting for is to appropriate for ourselves, or to keep for ourselves, 
as much as possible of the world’s territories or raw materials on which 
material wealth depends, 

The late Lord Balfour put it on record that he ‘ always preferred 
Truth to Victory.”” The suddenness and apparent callousness with 
which he changed direction the moment the argument convinced him 
that he had been wrong, gave him in the minds of shallow observers 
an undeserved reputation for cynicism, Short of cynicism there are 
those who regard the abstract truth as a little quixotic. They ask 
whether loyalty to friends, for instance, is to be at the merey of what 
we may misguidedly, if honestly, believe to be the truth ? What, asked 
jesting Pilate, 7s the truth ? That question is not as clever as it looks, 
Lord Balfour’s unusual honesty of mind, if it were widely emulated 
among the politicians, might save a vast amount of unnecessary suffer- 
ing, for the truth is not only clear and strong, but it does in all our 
experience sooner or later prevail. With the Balfour type of mind it 
prevails sooner, In the world at large it prevails later, In 1919 that 
part of the world which had won an apparent victory over the other 
part was concerned almost exclusively with the fruits of victory, 
hardly at all with the truth, When the truth is sacrificed, friends are 
sacrificed with it, Loyalty and all other human virtues are secondary 
and dependent upon it, 

If Lord Lansdowne had been listened to in rg1t7, and the dogs of war 
had then been called off, the futile ‘ peace "' of 1919 would never have 
been inflicted upon the world, nor would there have followed the 
inevitable penalty of the war having to be fought all over again, on a 
. bigger and even more destructive scale, To-day, in the third year of 
the second war, men's minds are again exercised about the nature of 
that lasting security which they still postulate. But they again postu. 
late victory first, Always it is victory that is put first in the political 
argument, on both sides, Mr, Lionel Curtis has followed up his 1940 
pamphlet, Decision, with another pamphlet, Action (Oxford Universit 
Press, gd. each), designed to warn his readers of the risks we run, if 
we do not for the second time of asking, make certain of the peace, 
He also puts victory first. Lord Lansdowne in 1917 submitted in effect 
that victory was of secondary interest, ‘' What are we fighting for?” 
he asked, ‘‘ To beat the Germans ? Certainly, But that is not an end 
in itself.’’ He was promptly submerged in a universal howl of exeora- 
tion, just as to-day any voice that demands anything but victory aé all 
costs is dubbed a fifth-columnist, Lord Lansdowne wrote in the fourth 
year of the last war, We are now in the third year of the new war, the 
result of man’s contempt of the common sense advocated by Lord 
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- Lansdowne a quarter of a century ago, No new Lord Lansdowne has 
yt raised his head, partly no doubt because the bitterness of appetite 

| victory, whether vindictive or other, is greater now than it was in 
rgr7, partly perhaps because the opportunity for common sense to-day 

seems even less promising than it seemed in 1917, With a more devas- 
tating technique of propaganda than was at their disposal the last time, 
the politicians of both sides drum into their peoples the slogan that we 
are fighting for our lives, and that the only alternative to victory is 
destruction, By the same token the catastrophe of which Lord Lans- 
downe warned his countrymen in 1917 is now even greater in the 
prospect. 

Let the present possibility in its military aspect for a moment be 
considered, It looks as if in a few weeks time we may witness a vast 
interlocking of the whole world in a monstrous spring offensive covering 

‘ every ocean and nearly every continent ; something that the imagina- 
tion of man is hardly able to grasp, When Japan came into the war in 
December it looked as if the stage was set for the final spasm of destruc» 
tion, Had not the fury now encompassed the earth? Japan, China, 
Russia, the British Empire, Italy, Germany and the United States were 
all in it, France had ‘ie counted out, Could there be any further 
major factor still to become operative? If Vichy France were to 
re-enter the war openly on the side of the Axis; if Spain were to break 
with Britain and throw in her lot belligerently with the Axis; if the 
score of nations of Central and South America were still further to 
swell the total number of nations at war; if Fire or Turkey were to be 
invaded by Germany; could any such extensions of the battle make 
any real difference to the central issue already joined between three 
Great Powers on the one side; Japan, Italy and Germany ; and four 
on the other ; China, Russia, the United States and the British Empire ? 

Was it not rather clear that, the whole world being now the cockpit of 

the warring Great Powers, the fate of any other Power was now 4 

matter of accident, and that to protest neutrality or non-belligerency, 
whether in Dublin, in Buenos Aires, in Ankara or elsewhere was to beat 

_ the thin air with a song ? 

The only map now of any use in following the fortunes of battle is a 

map of the world. Those people who temperamentally expect the 
worst gaze upon the globe and wonder whether the Grand Alliance of 
the Powers who are potentially stronger and " certain of ultimate 
victory" but always unready for emergencies can possibly prevent 
the Unholy Alliance of the Powers who seem always to be ready, from 
temporarily annexing this spring the great belt of the earth from 

Africa to the Pacific, in which the bulk of the world’s raw materials, 

chiefly oil and rubber, are to be found ; those natural riches which have 
hitherto mainly belonged to the British Empire, The fantastic eon. 
ception of a new and vast battle of Cannae, whose pincers will claw the 
world from the Pacific on the one side and from the Mediterranean on 
the other, grabbing in its embrace the whole Middle Kast, India and 
the Far East, joining if successful the German with the Japanese 
forces, and giving Public Enemy Number One all the oil and the rubber 
of the earth, takes shape in the imagination of neurotic and slightly 

istic people, whose imagination of course betrays their judgment, 

Tf Britain cannot hold Cyrenaica, they ask, if the United States will 

‘not be ready till 1943 to take effective naval or other aetion in the 

Pacific or elsewhere, what is to prevent the Axis from closing on the 

of the earth this spring ? Sir Stafford Cripps, it is true, returned 
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from Moscow to tell us that Germany would probably be smashed by 
Russia this year ; but—the question is asked—can Russia also smash 
Japan and thus prevent a Japanese rescue of a beaten Germany this 
ear? 

‘ On the other hand the optimistic people, encouraged by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, see in Germany’s losses on the eastern front a decisive factor 
comparable to Germany’s losses on the western front in the spring and 
summer of 1918. They are confident that Japan’s initial successes, like 
Germany's, will in the not very long run lengthen communications and 
increase liabilities so fatally that the inexhaustible man-power and 
resources of China, Russia, the United States and the British Empire 
must inevitably sooner or later turn the tables and snatch a belated 
victory from a devastated world. 

What then? Is it really a matter of surprise that we do not publish 
our war aims? No man can possibly foresee what our aims will be 
if and when we have the power to achieve them, The means will very 
largely decide the end. If, as seems possible, the Russian contribution 
to the common victory proves to be a factor of major decisiveness, 
both in Europe and in the Far East, the question will be, not what we 
had been fighting for, but what we are now going to do about it. At 
this moment the Russian leaders, who are the world’s past masters in 
the art of propaganda, are conducting a terrific campaign of sabotage 
in Germany, based upon an appeal to the communist and other anti- 
Nazi elements to throw over the “ capitalist-fascist ’ dictators. Those 
who have a taste for the truth do not refuse to face the fact that many 
sections of British opinion are beginning to look upon bolshevist com- 
munism with a speculative eye to future possibilities in their own 
country, Why not, it may be asked? After all, it may be argued, the 
capitalist system, which the two wars of the century have been fought 
(on our side) to safeguard, has been effectively destroyed in the very 
attempt to safeguard it, Is not communism a highly Christian way of 
life, despite the tactics suggested to the Russian bolsheviks a quarter 
of a century ago by the political record of the Orthodox Church, the 
tactics namely of denouncing that Church equally with the Tsarist 
Government as the enemy of the common people? What practical 
purpose would be served, it may reasonably be asked, if the British 
and the United States Governments were at the present moment to 
formulate detailed peace aims, based upon the assumption of a surviving 
capitalist system after the war, when Russia’s part in the victory may 
instead make inevitable a preponderantly Russian dictate in the terms 
. to be imposed ? There is no doubt—and it is confirmed by the striking 
moral and unity of the Russian people at war and by the testimony of 
Sir Stafford Cripps on his return from Russia—that the present Russian 
system is deeply rooted in the hearts of the Russian people. What is 
- that system ? In the negative sense it is anti-capitalist. In the positive 
sense it is socialist, and stops short of communism only because com- 
munism is impossible unless it be universal. Your Russian intellectual 
will consistently tell you that a full communist system involves the 
abolition of money itself as a token of labour and of values, but that 
it is clearly impossible for any State by itself to abolish money and to 
become communist, if its neighbours, with whom it must trade, retain 
the old capitalist system based upon money as the yardstick of values. 

Suppose we win the war; will universal communism, as a result of 
Russia’s part in the victory, be one of the main facts to be faced by those 
whose business it will be to draft a peace settlement ? We cannot tell. 
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It is to be observed that Axis propaganda, based upon the pretension 
that Germany, Italy and Japan, the new and young nations, the 
“ have-nots,” are fighting to wrest from the possessor-nations, chiefly 
Britain and the United States, a fair share of the world’s goods and 
materials, consistently claims that Axis war aims also are anti-capitalist. 
In the case of the Axis that claim is clearly not quite honest. Indeed, 
the reason why Germany wants Europe, Italy Africa, and Japan the 
Pacific, is precisely the same reason why Britain wants to maintain for 
herself her own far-flung possessions, namely to appropriate the raw 
materials and other assets on which our capitalist prosperity is, or used 
to be, built. Russia by contrast is unique among the nations in being 
sincerely bent upon communism as a way of life. Even so, however, it 
is impossible to exclude another possibility, namely that victory may 
have the effect of modifying Russia’s own present temper. She may 
even revert, with the United States and Britain, to an imperialist and 
capitalist motive, if the opportunity be presented to her of sharing the 
world’s spoils with her victorious allies. That particular possibility at 
the moment seems remote, partly because the bolshevik doctrine and 
practice have taken so firm a hold on the mentality of the Russian 
people, partly because the normal effect of war itself is to intensify 
rather than to diminish the attraction of communism to the minds of 
people in the mass who have suffered under the existing system. 

It was the last war that launched communism in Russia, that 
toppled thrones in Europe, that destroyed the capitalist system over 
the greater part of the continent of Europe, where the fighting for the 
most part had taken place. When Lord Lansdowne wrote his famous 
letter to the Daily Telegraph (published in that paper on November 
30th, 1917) he had the true instinct to foresee the revolutionary con- 
sequences that must inevitably follow a prolongation of the war, on 
whichever side victory should fall. “ In my belief,” he wrote, “ if the 
war is to be brought to a close in time to avert a world-wide cata- 
strophe it will be brought to a close because on both sides, the peoples of 
the countries involved, realise that it has already lasted too long.” 
Lord Lansdowne’s main motive was to save the world from the con 
tinuing havoc and suffering of war. ‘‘ To end the war honourably,’”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ would be a great achievement ; to prevent the same curse 
falling upon our children would be a greater achievement still.”’ He 
therefore made a proposal for a negotiated peace. If he had been 
listened to, much of the bitterness and much of the loss, in life and 
otherwise, would have been prevented. 

But even he did not face the gigantic simple fact that wars are waged 
for the purpose of grabbing, or retaining, material spoils by force, 
To-day, Mr. Curtis in his turn has for his motive the safeguarding of 
the world from still another war after the present war has been fought 
out. He advocates a pooling of sovereign rights between the Anglo- 
5axon victors, in the first instance between the British democracies and 
finally between them and the United States, to the end that a pax 
britannica et americana be imposed upon the world. He, too, ignores the 
ugly fact that wars are merely a fight for possessions, His scheme will 
be no more efficacious than the Atlantic Charter in ridding the world 
of the progressive curse of war. The eight points of the Atlantic 
Charter begin in this way: ‘‘I. Their countries (i.e, the United States 
and the United Kingdom) seek no aggrandisement, territorial or other.”’ 
[Inasmuch as the United States and the United Kingdom happen to be 
the greatest possessor nations in the world, and inasmuch as it is the 
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declared purpose of Germany, Italy and Japan to wrest those possessions ~ 
from them, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill merely beg the question — 
when they solemnly disavow any intention of still further increasing 
their possessions. It seems odd amid the fantastic devastation produced 
in the world by the traditional politics of possession by conquest, that 
the influential people should not yet see that the remedy follows 
logically and simply from the malady ; namely, that we should stop 
grabbing, and should stop using force. King George VI and Pope 
Pius XII last Christmas put the exactly same thing by urging the 
nations of the world to live as one great family. Our war aim ought to 
be, not to impose upon the world any new edition of the same old dis- 
pensation as a result of the same old sort of victory, but to demonstrate 
to the world that the whole technique of victory in war must be made 
to perish from the earth. Unless we make up our minds, as our only 
peace aim, to abolish armaments and with them to abolish the purpose 
for which armaments are made, namely the competitive acquisition of 
material spoils, this war, as the last, and as the next, will have been 
fought in vain. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
February toth, 1942. 
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AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST.* 


Four years ago Hugh Wilson published» an entertaining volume, The 
Education of a Diplomat, covering the years 1911-17. The second instalment 
of his memoirs is just as readable and much more interesting, for it deals 
with bigger events and the author occupied a more responsible position. It 
embraces the years 1917-36, spent mainly in Switzerland but with brief 
sojourns in Tokio and Washington. We shall look forward to a third volume, 
containing his reminiscences of Berlin, where he followed Dodd as American 
Ambassador and witnessed the working of the Nazi régime on the eve of war. 
The book makes a pleasant impression, for the author is delightfully human 
and there is far more praise than blame in the many portraits. 

Hugh Wilson surveyed the closing phase of the first world war and the 
making of the settlement from the outlook tower in Bern, perhaps the most 
favourable place in Europe for the gathering of information, since repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers, official and unofficial, were numerous and 
active. It is interesting to note his high tribute to Woodrow Wilson. “I 
found myself blaming the President bitterly in my heart. I blamed him for 
creating hopes and then shattering them. I blamed him for what I thought 
was the lack of struggle he was making to carry through his convictions. 
I know now that I was at fault in assessing this blame. I seem to feel that 
his stature becomes ever greater through the passing of years. The world 
will never be quite the same as it was before his speeches. We have had a 
glimpse and a vision of what the world may become when human beings are 
wise enough and unsefish enough to give reality to such a dream.”” He adds 
that he now considers the Treaty of Versailles a much better document than 
he thought at the time, comparing favourably with many other peace 
treaties. 

There are no more interesting chapters than those on the author’s ex- 
periences when appointed Counsellor of Embassy at Berlin. He had been 
there when America entered the war in 1917, and on his return three years 
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later he found not only a defeated but a chastened nation. He sympathised 
with the efforts of “ the mighty and resourceful German people endeavouring 
to pull themselves out of the morass ”’; and he applauds the determination of 
the German army that the country should not fall a prey to disruptive forces. 
The German people, he records, felt no enmity to any foreigner. “I have 
never seen a great nation who so ardently and vociferously desired peace, 
friendship and affection. There was something almost touching about the 
German inability to understand the hatred of the outside world. To the 
simple warrior Germanic spirit it was inconceivable to hate a nation which 
had fought a good fight for four years against overwhelming odds.” The 
Germans, he explains, deviate more from the normal than the other races of 
Western Europe. “ I have seen them the world’s most pacifist nation, I have 
seen them the world’s most bellicose. There is a restlessness, a necessity for 
faith that the older races cannot understand. This volatile and highly 
spiritual people are capable of the sublime in sacrifice and of incredible limits 
of ruthlessness, I had reached these conclusions long before the present 
madness swept over the country.’’ How ought such a people to have been 
treated after our victory in 1918? Opinions differ, and our author does not 
feel sure how to answer this difficult question. “ Perhaps a ruthless deter- 
mination to prevent the rise of Germany might have given us a longer period 
of peace. Perhaps a policy of conciliation and encouragement to a struggling 
German democracy might have given us a longer period of peace. The only 
certainty is that a policy of alternate conciliation and threat, conciliation 
that came too late and threat that was ineffective, has rendered inevitable 
the Germany that we see to-day.” The Weimar régime was sustained by 
some good men, among them Rathenau, “ one of the finest human beings 
that I ever knew,” but it was “‘a government of defeat, a government of 
humiliation.” It is tragic that the victors gave so little help to a democratic 
experiment whose failure was bound to clear the path for a surge of militant 
nationalism. 

After a brief period of service at Tokio, where he came in for the most 
terrible earthquake in modern Japanese history, Hugh Wilson found himself 
again at Bern, this time as Minister, with Geneva, so to speak, in his diocese. 
Though his country was not a member of the League, no one could have 
taken a keener interest in its doings. His snapshots of celebrities on that 
crowded stage are delightful : Lord Cecil, we are told, looks like a benevolent 
vulture, and Mr. Eden is declared to combine charm of manner with intelli- 
gence and determination. “In the years that followed it was Eden’s 
character we grew to appreciate, its stability, dependability, idealism.” 
Barthou was a virile figure, but, despite his intelligence, his course was 
dangerous for France and for the peace of Europe. Goebbels, who came to 
the Assembly in 1933, is a stimulating talker, the best fitted of the Nazis to 
expound the Nazi doctrine and to meet the foreigner on his own ground. 
The author’s full account of the preparations for and the course of the 
Disarmament Conference, at which he was one of his country’s official 
representatives, confirms the prevailing impression that it was doomed to 
failure from the start. 

The volume closes with a survey of the Abyssinian crisis. The author was 
impressed by an interview with Mussolini, though he detested his policy. 
“He is one of those rare people who makes you speak better and more 
convincingly than you know how to speak, who forces you to use your own 
mind to its maximum, and who in the intensity of intellectual interchange 
exercises a genuine charm on his listeners. I regretted exceedingly when our 
interview came to an end.” It will be news to some readers that it was 
Mme. Tabouis who revealed the Hoare-Laval agreement to the Paris press 
and thus to the world. Everyone now realises that in the application of 
sanctions against the aggressor we ought to have done either more or less : 
pin-pricks merely infuriated the criminal without helping his victim. When 
Abyssinia had been conquered, our author argues, there was only one course 
of wisdom to pursue. “ Every effort should have been made to bring Italy 
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back into the ranks of the respectable Powers. Such a policy would have 
demanded ruthlessness. It would have been necessary to refuse entry to the 
Ethiopian delegation to League discussions, to lift the sanctions immediately, 
and to undertake at once close collaboration with Mussolini in view of the 
German menace. Such steps would have been bitter and humiliating to 
British opinion, but they were the steps I am convinced that wise statesman- 
ship called for. Unfortunately the British were convinced that the Cabinet 
could not survive such an admission of defeat.’’ This line of argument is 
interesting rather than convincing. Neville Chamberlain was to attempt 
co-operation with the Duce, and we know how he was tricked. With men so 
rooted in dishonour as Mussolini and Hitler no stable partnership is possible. 
G. P. G. 


THE HERESY OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM.* 


When some five years ago, in his book Politics and Morality, Don Sturzo 
gave grave warning that Germany was “ on the road to apostasy,’’ increas- 
ingly committed to a conception of life radically inimical to Christianity, his 
words found little resonance, and to many may well have seemed an exaggera- 
tion. To-day events are bringing home even to the obtuse that, as Dr. 
Marinoff makes plain in the present book, “ The National Socialist Weli- 
anschauung can unhesitatingly be termed a creed in the fullest sense of the 
word,” providing an interpretation of life and of man’s part in it, with a 
definite scale of values and “‘ aboveall . . . an opportunity of self-surrender by 
devotion to a concrete historic personality.” Its essence is the struggle 
against what she rather oddly differentiates as the “ liberal ’’ values of human 
liberty and dignity and the “ more specifically Christian values such as 
gentleness, pity, humility and charity,” denying all that is of the spirit, the 
crucial and most vicious manifestation of the process, not confined to 
Germany, that has led modern civilisation progressively to lose its grasp of 
spiritual realities and fray or sever the ties binding man to God. 

How this has come about in Germany Dr. Marinoff shows with admirable 
objectivity. She seeks no bare denunciation, but understanding, writing—as 
Archbishop Downey notes in his Foreword—“ from the depth of personal 
experience of a regimented people,” continuously aware of the tragic fact 
that such forces of destruction have ‘‘ made use of those desires and aspira- 
tions which point to the new age, filling a real hunger with stones instead of 
bread.’”’ Nazism she thus shows to be a disease of which the germs are deep- 
_ seated and co-extensive with the modern world—or better, a disease produced 
by despairing recourse to false remedies in antecedent sickness, a sickness 
which reached acute form in post-war Germany, “ politically defeated, eco- 
nomically ruined and spiritually barren,” and sprang in large measure from 
the progressive disintegration of thought in modern times, through positivism 
to a relativism in which the very need of an Absolute was denied. The 
frustration of an age of ‘‘ individualism, atomism, and intellectualism,” ex- 

lains the reaction towards collectivism and a “‘ totalitarian attitude towards 
life,” while the natural religious craving, unappeased, seeks satisfaction in 
substitute religions, the transience of which is not at once apparent. 

Tracing thus the philosophical background of Nazism, and touching on the 
historical conditions that paved its way, from the Lutheran conception of the 
State as divinely hallowed, to modern evils that cried for solution, Dr. 
Marinoff subjects Nazism itself to a scholarly and dispassionate analysis. 
The racial theory with its ideal of the ‘‘ Aryan hero” (‘‘ the wishful dream 
of an entire nation which, on account of its singularly tragic history, has felt 
itself to be robbed of the position in the world it considers its due’’), the 
implications of the totalitarian State in every field, Nazi education and the 
educational system against which it is a reaction, the ever-intenser conflict 
with the Churches, assume their full import through a skilful marshalling of 
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facts and documents. The ugliness of essential Nazi doctrine is made 
dazzlingly plain, and at the same time we are led to understand the false 
glamour with which it could be invested, reiterating the oldest temptation, 
“ye shall be as gods.” 

It is a dark picture that she draws, but Miss Marinoff ends ona note of hope 
—the conviction that “ at the end of the crisis through which civilisation is 
now passing, that crisis in which Germany plays such a prominent part, an 
age of increased Christian activity is bound to follow,” and that in Germany 
itself, their faith purified and deepened by persecution, there remain the 
“‘ faithful few, leaven enough to leaven the whole.” 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


| SIR CHARLES WARREN.* 


This pious record by a grandson of a now almost forgotten soldier of the 
last century was well worth publishing. Warren, like so many of the best 
army officers of that period, was not only devoted to his profession, but also 
a deeply religious man and one with many other interests, in pursuing which, 
as opportunity served, he showed more than an amateur’s mastery, so much 
so that he was elected a member of no less than five learned bodies, including 
the Royal Society. These distinctions came to him mainly from his non- 
military activities early in his career. In 1866 he was one of the first officers 
—Kitchener being his most distinguished successor—seconded for service 
under the Palestine Exploration Fund. Of his work during the three years 
he spent in the Holy Land, Besant, then Secretary of the Fund, wrote: “It 
was Warren who restored the ancient city to the world; he it was who 
stripped the rubbish from the rocks and showed the glorious temple standing 
within its walls . . ., he it was who opened the secret passages, the ancient 
aqueducts, the bridge connecting the Temple with the town. Whatever else 
may be done in the future, his name will always be associated with the Holy 
City which he first recovered.”’ Warren also during this period had something 
to do with the preservation of the Moabite Stone now in the Louvre. Later, 
in 1882, owing to the knowledge he had obtained in Palestine of Moslem and 
Arab languages and customs, he was chosen to lead the search party for 
E. H. Palmer, lost in Arabia, and though he was too late to save his life he 
succeeded in capturing and bringing to justice his murderers. The only other 
interruption to his military service was his two-year appointment, 1886-8, 
as Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. When he assumed office the 
discipline and efficiency of the Police were not at their best ; but in his brief 
period of office he did much to restore the high standard expected of the 
Force, and dealt efficiently with the police problems involved in the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1887 and the Trafalgar Square riots of the same year. 

Except for work as an R.E. subaltern at Chatham, and later as a general 
in command of the troops at Singapore and then at Chatham, his active life 
as a soldier was entirely connected with South Africa. In 1876, at the early 
age of 36, he was sent out to delimit the boundary-line between the new 
British territory of Griqualand West and the Orange Free State. So success- 
ful was he in his tactful handling of a difficult and contentious task that he 
won the esteem and friendship not only of the governor of the Cape, Sir 
Bartle Frere, and of Sir Owen Lanyon, the administrator on the spot, but 
also of President Brand of the Free State ; but the most interesting of his 
new acquaintances was Cecil Rhodes, with whom he travelled on the coach 

to Kimberley, and spent most of the journey with him discussing the XX XIX 
Articles, much to the satisfaction of both. But eight years later, when Warren, 
was sent out as a general in command of a military expedition to assert 
England’s rights against Boer interlopers in Griqualand West, Rhodes 
quarrelled violently with him and started a controversy with him in The 
Times with a letter occupying four columns of small print. 

Warren’s last military activities, in the Boer War, were not so happy. He 


* The Life of General Siy Charles Warren. By his grandson, Watkin W. Williams, with 
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was unfortunate during most of his service there in being under Buller, who 
during the relief of Ladysmith campaign kept personally aloof from the 
actual fighting entrusted to Warren and other generals, but interfered, 
generally by delaying orders, with the operations nominally entrusted to his 
subordinates. But it is to Warren’s credit that, as opposed to Buller’s 
lethargic, almost timorous strategy, he always had the proper fighting spirit. 
He was able to end up his active military career with an independent com- 
mand to suppress the rebellion in Griqualand West, though it must be 
admitted that the action at Faber’s Put was not entirely to the credit of 
Warren’s dispositions. After his return from South Africa he had no further 
military employment, but during the last. quarter-century of his long life was 
active and energetic in such good works as starting and taking part in Boy 
Scouts’ activities and in keeping up his scientific and other intellectual 
interests, all inspired by a deep religious faith. 
BASIL WILLIAMS. 


MARXISM VERSUS AESCHYLUS.* 


In fairness to the author we must point out from the start that his book 
consists of two halves. The former is “ positive,” the latter “ negative.” The 
former deals with customs, rituals and myths, with cults and mysticism, and 
brings the narrative down from the early beginnings of primitive, tribal 
Greece to the victory of Athenian democracy, which, in so far as political 
environment can be responsible for the blossoming and development of art, 
was responsible for the creation of Attic tragedy. Behind and beyond the 
actual structure of tragedy Professor Thomson reveals the primitive drama 
out of which it arose, both as an art form and as a ritual act. It was both 
novel and profitable to relate the steady technique of Attic drama to the 
unconscious survival of primitive initiation-rites ; and the author’s remarks 
on recognition by tokens, on the epoidos, the stichomythia, the economic 
background to the idea of Moira, etc., are illuminating contributions to a 
fascinating, yet still very obscure, phase and province of Greek religion. But 
when, in the latter half of his book, he goes on to deal with the poetry of 
Aeschylus, and to investigate the “social meaning ”’ of the Ovesteia and 
Prometheus (for he briefly dismisses the other extant plays), then his method 
fails ; and much as they may welcome his treatment of Greek religion, few 
of his readers, I suppose, will accept an interpretation of Aeschylean or 
Sophoclean tragedy in terms of historical materialism. 

I am far from saying, as some reviewers have said or implied, that Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s book is a failure. But I maintain that its shortcomings (and 
the most outstanding are, in my opinion, the author’s judgments on the policy 
of Pericles, the Persians and Sophocles’ Oedipus) follow inevitably from his 
mistaken attempt to apply the tenets of Marxism to the history of Greek 
poetry and philosophy. Historical materialism allowed the author to recount 
the history of what is at best a shadowy abstraction, viz. Attic drama con- 
ceived either as a literary genre or as aritual. It was, however, inconsistent 
with a treatment of such historically productive personalities as Aeschylus, 
Pythagoras or Plato, whose poems and doctrines no one (pace Professor 
Thomson) is likely to interpret as the conscious outcome of political bias, or 
as designed to secure certain political advantages or to reduce the opposition 
of the lower classes. It is inadmissible to label as “‘ progressive ’’’ or “ re- 
gressive ’’ such systems of thought as Orphism and Platonism, which worked 
in both ways and, whatever the personal leanings of the individual philoso- 
phers, supplied a landmark in the history and advancement of mankind. 
The example of Hegel suffices to show the hollowness of such arguments. 
Whatever its significance for the history of primitive religion, in the field of 
literary criticism Professor Thomson’s book means only the triumphant 
vindication of a principle against which its author has long fought, namely 
the impossibility of applying the methods of Marxism to the history of 
Greek poetry and thought. PIERO TREVES. 


* Aesohylus and Athens. By George Thomson. Lawrence & Wishart, 1941. One guinea 
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_ The Atheneum: A Mirror of Victorian Culture, by Leslie A. Marchand 
| (University of North Carolina Press, 34 dollars), is a valuable contribution 
to the history of modern English literature. In the first chapter the author 

_ traces the career of the leading critical journal from its foundation in 1828 to 


elder Dilke, the friend of Keats and grandfather of the famous statesman. 
He it was who made the paper a power in the land by his high standard of 
competence and his unwavering independence. Though articles played an 
important part in the early years, reviewing was the main business, and it 


its decease nearly a century later, emphasising the capital importance of the 


remained the supreme literary arbiter till the appearance of The Times 
Literary Supplement at the opening of the twentieth century. There had been 
' plenty of reviews in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, but books were as a 


' rule praised or blamed for their political colour rather than their literary 


qualities. Even Macaulay’s incomparable essays in the Edinburgh merely 
utilised new publications as pegs on which to hang his own glowing pictures. 
How Dilke and his staff waged the fight against “ puffery ”’ is described in 
the second chapter, in which we meet the once famous names of Martin 
Tupper and Robert Montgomery, whose shallow philosophical musings were 
rapturously applauded by an uncritical public till they were roughly deflated. 


_ The whole standard of reviewing was raised, and readers gradually learned to 


repose a confidence in the judgments of the Atheneum which they felt in no. 
other journal. There was no one of the calibre of Sainte-Beuve or Matthew 
Arnold on the staff, but such critics as Chorley and Dilke himself took their 
responsibilities very seriously. The last, longest and most interesting chapter 
traces the rise to fame of seven Victorian giants, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Ruskin, Mill, as mirrored in the columns of 
the Atheneum. Every professional reviewer in the realm of belles lettres 
occasionally makes a mistake, praising or blaming too much the first achieve- 
ments of writers who afterwards climbed the summits of fame. Men like 
Byron and Macaulay, Swinburne and Kipling, who arrived at a gallop, have 
always been the exception. Thackeray only won his place with Vanity Fair, 
Carlyle with The French Revolution, after each had written industriously for 
years. Even Tennyson’s position only became secure with In Memoriam. 
The old gibe that “ critics are authors who have failed ”’ is nonsense, for 

_ literary criticism is as much an art, though not quite such a distinguished 
art, as literary creation. Mr. Marchand has taken infinite pains with his 
subject, and the pleasure he gives us by his learned and readable volume is his 
just reward. 


% % * * ba 


The Diffusion of English Culture, by A. V. Routh (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.), is a welcome addition to the series of Current Problems edited 
by Dr. Ernest Barker. We hear much more nowadays of political than of 

cultural propaganda, but it is the latter which is the theme of this brightly 
written and very readable little book. Speaking with the authority of a 

_ former Professor of English Literature and Institutions at Athens and some 

time Educational Adviser to the British Council, Dr. Routh describes the 

aims and machinery, the achievements and the difficulties of the British 

Council, which was founded in 1935 and is sustained by a large annual grant 

from the State. Englishmen are slow starters, and it is no surprise to learn 

_that we were the last Great Power to compete for the world’s attention by 

large-scale planning. The British Empire, we felt, had no need to advertise 

_ its priceless wares. After the last war, however, we began to realise not only 

that we were being left behind in the race but that there was an astonishingly 

widespread demand in foreign countries to learn English. That one can 
learn a language without absorbing a national culture is true enough, but 

_ the first often leads to the second, especially where lectures, concerts, films, 

etc., are available to help. The author sets forth some of the qualities. 

_ required in the ideal teacher, whom he describes as a public though unofficial 
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character. In addition to his technical competence he must be a good ae 
able to establish social contacts, but he must walk warily and avoid identify- 
ing himself with any party or clique. To judge by these pages there is no 
political propaganda involved, and it is obvious that the presentation of our 
cultural treasures would suffer rather than gain by any suspicion that we 
had a political axe to grind. 


* bd * * % 


The English Scene, edited by E. A. Walbank (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) is justly 
described in Sir John Squire’s entertaihing’Foreword as a learned and 
delightful book. Here are vivid descriptions of the country in the prose 
writings of many of our most famous authors since 1700. The passages are 
collected in sections dealing with The Manor, The Village, Farm or Factory, 
Landscape, The Field, The Road, Relics and Rituals, each of which is 
introduced in a few pages of enlightening commentary by the editor. Begin- 
ning chronologically with Defoe’s Travels and Addison’s exquisite picture of 
Sir Roger de Coverley at church, we meet Johnson and Boswell, Fielding 
and Smollett, Gilbert White and Gray, among eighteenth-century guides. 
The nineteenth opens with Jane Austen, Cobbett’s Rural Rides, Scott, 
Lamb, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, Trollope, 
Peacock and George Eliot. Among the familiar figures of our own time we 
find Hardy and Meredith, D. H. Lawrence and Masefield, Wells and Priestley, 
Mary Webb and Hugh Walpole, George Moore and Galsworthy, R. H. 
Mottram, J. C. Powys and Brett Young. This list, which is not exhaustive, 
suggests the range and interest of the pictures of English life during the last . 
two centuries which pass before our eyes. Numerous illustrations from 
contemporary pictures are well up to the high standard which we expected 
from a Batsford book. These extracts mirror the transformation of a 
mainly agricultural into a mainly industrial community, the obliteration 
of a good deal of the peace and beauty of the countryside. Yet much remains 
and we are at last alive to the duty of guarding what is left of our precious 
heritage. 


The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction, by P. B. Gove (Oxford University | 
Press, 23s. 6d.) is a work of great learning and deserves careful study by 
specialists in the literary history of the eighteenth century. There were 
many imaginary voyages before 1700 and after 1800, the chronological limits 
of this volume, but that was the golden age of the genre. Everyone knows 
and loves Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels, but how many of us stop 
to inquire what was in the mind of Defoe and Swift? These voyages, as 
the author reminds us, were evidence of the activity of the human mind, 

and took all knowledge for their province—geography, sociology, philo- 
sophy, and religion. Here was the easiest way of satirising institutions and 
beliefs, of proclaiming convictions how society should be organised, That 
it is the story of fiction with a purpose gives a deeper interest to the researches 
of this painstaking American scholar, whose valuable bibliography suggests 
the range of his studies. His annotated list of 215 imaginary voyages 
includes details of the various editions and translations of the items, thereby 
enabling us to estimate the popularity of each. Some of the most successful 
ventures were launched by men whose names are unfamiliar even to close 
students of the eighteenth century. It looks as if the imaginary voyage 
in some degree anticipated the modern detective novel as a means of escape 
from the boredom or worries of life. Yet, though many writers merely 
catered for the love of adventure, others had a gospel to preach, and rank 
among the would-be reformers of the world. 


